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Lammas Tide. 
By G. LAURENCE GoMME, F.S.A. 


TF among my predecessors in these 
articles devoted to the customs 
and festivals of the months I note 
that the history of Easter is claimed 

as a representative “story of humanity,” and 
that “ New Year” and “ Midsummer” take us 
back, by very sensible stages, to far-off primi- 
tive types of society, I may claim also that 
the customs of Lammas Day remind us of the 
time when lands belonged, not to the indivi- 
dual, but to the village community ; when the 
village community represented an almost in- 
dependent unit of what was scarcely a national 
society; when, in short, society was just at 
that initial stage which precedes the dawn 
of progress, when, as in the Western world, 
civilization goes on, and which crystallizes 
into stationary fragments when, as in India, 
we meet with the stage of arrested progress. 
I shall, it is true, be able to give only 
the outline of this primitive period in the 
history of Britain, to sketch out one or two 
typical examples of the evidence necessary 
to ‘prove this position claimed for Lammas 
customs; but if I leave my readers on the 
border-land of this interesting subject, there 
are not wanting works devoted to the inquiry 
which they can consult, and learn therefrom 
how much modern times are intermixed with 
the survivals of ancient times. 

Lammas Day is properly the tst of August. 


The Act of George II. which established the - 


new style in England excepted the days for 

the commencement of Lammas rights from 

the operation of the statute. Lammas Day, 

under this operation, is now the 13th of 

August. It is one of the four cross quarter- 

days, as they are now called. Whitsuntide 
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was formerly the first of these quarters, 
Lammas the second, Martinmas the ‘next, 
and Candlemas the last. Such partition of 
the year was once as common as the present 
divisions of Lady Day, Midsummer, Michael- 
mas, and Christmas. Some rents are Still 
payable at those ancient quarterly days in 
England, and they were not long ago, even if 
they. do not still continue, general in Scot- 
land.* It is a day on which many quaint 
customs were enacted; but the one great 
custom which marks it as a link with a very 
remote past is the removal of the fences 
from many lands throughout the country, and 
the throwing open to common pasturage of 
lands which, till this day from the end of last 
Lammastide, had been used as private pro- 
perty. In fact, it is not too much to say that 
in this custom of Lammastide we have the 
key to the whole system of ancient agricul- 
ture. Wherever we find Lammas customs in 
England we may take it for granted that it is 
the last remaining link of a whole group of 
customs which together make up the history 
of the primitive village community. It is 
curious to observe with what varying degrees 
of integrity customs have lived in various 
parts of the country. In some places, for 
instance, we may find only the bare mention 
of Lammastide, and the throwing down of 
fences and the consequent opening of the land 
tocommon. In other places, as I shall show, 
there is much more at the back of this single 
Lammas custom—there is sufficient to enable 
us to open the great book of comparative 
politics, and to take our studies to that ancient 
Aryan land, India, or even still farther back 
in the history of primitive society, the native 
savages of Africa. But we must stop far 
short of this just now. It will not do in the 
limits of one Paper to wander far away from 
the immediate subject, and therefore we must 
restrict our researches to the comparatively 
narrow limits of Lammas customs. There 
is the one important fact to note, however 
—namely, that old customs have been, as it 
were, fighting these thousand years or more 
against the advancing progress of civilization. 
In some places this fight has been successful, 
but in the great majority of instances, one by 
one of the old features and the old elements 
of the once-prevailing customs of ancient 
* Brady, Clavis Calendaria, ii, p. 107. 
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times have been lopped off ; and hence, while 
we have many instances of Lammastide being 
known by its old name, having some of its 
old features, there are very few instances in- 
deed where Lammas customs remain one with 
another a part and parcel of a great and im- 
portant whole. 

We have such an example recorded from 
the tenantry customs of Sussex, and I shall 
proceed to give the details of this as recorded 
in the third volume of the Sussex Archeologi- 
cal Collections, and with the less hesitation 
because, strangely enough, this particular 
volume of this valuable set of books is ex- 
tremely scarce, and there are many sets which 
have to mourn the loss of this one of their 
brethren. The Paper is by Mr.William Figg, 
and it relates to the Drinker Acres. 

Many of the parishes on the South Downs, 
in the neighbourhood of Lewes particularly, 
have a considerable quantity of brooks 
(locally so called) or marshes within their 
limits, and generally, where the Down land 
was fed in common and the arable was in 
tenantry, some portions of the brooks were in 
tenantry also. In the parishes of Kingston, 
near Lewes, and Southease, it was so until they 
were enclosed, the former in 1830, the latter 
in 1842. In both these parishes were parti- 
cular brooks called Wishes, and in each also 
there was a small piece of brookland called 
The Drinker. It has been for years past a 
matter of curiosity to know the origin of the 
name and the purpose for which these 
Drinkers were originally set out. In Kings- 
ton, the custom connected with the Drinker 
appears to have been discontinued for many 
years, but at Southease it was kept up until 
the inclosure took place. ‘The arable in 
these parishes was divided into yardlands, 
and according to the number of yardlands 
held by each proprietor the rights of de- 
pasturing the Downs and mowing and feeding 
the tenantry brook were regulated. 

It appears that up to a certain day in the 
spring the brooks called Wishes were fed 
in common by the stock belonging to the 
tenants, in proportion to their rights; they 
were then laid off for mowing, and were, 
on a subsequent day, trodden out—that is, 
divided into pieces—to be mown for hay, 
each tenant taking such quantity as he might 
be entitled to according to the number of 


yardlands he held. The Drinker in Kingston 
appears to have been used by the tenants of 
certain yardlands in a regular rotation of ten 
years, as described in “ A true and certeine 
note” of the custom as practised at Kingston, 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and of which 
Mr. Figg embodies in his Paper a copy from 
a contemporary manuscript. The above 
note fully explains this custom in Kington ; 
and ‘it would appear that the person or 
persons to whose lot the Drinker fell by 
succession had the right to mow and de- 
pasture the same during the whole year, or 
until the next “trading of ye wish” took 
place, he or they paying eighteenpence “to 
make them a drinking,” that is, the other or 
“‘resydue” of the tenants who were present 
at the treading out of the Wish. 

In the parish of Southease the custom 
appears to have been somewhat different. 
The rights with which the Drinker was con- 
nected were confined to a portion of the 
North Wish, which was divided into fourteen 
parts called hides, and thirteen called clouts ; 
this land was cleared of stock, or, as it is 
usually called, laid off for mowing, on April 6 
(old Lady Day) i in every year. On July 10, 
those tenants who possessed rights met on 
the ground and drew lots for the hides, com- 
mencing at the south end. The mode of 
drawing lots was as follows :—Fourteen pieces 
of stick five or six inches in length were 
severally notched or marked with a knife, 
with certain characters, named as follows :— 


8. The Doter. 
- Two score. g. Dung hook. 
. Three score. 10. Cross. 

. Four score. 2:°C. 

. Five score. 12. C. 

. Six score. 

. Seven score. 


. One score. 


13. D. 
14. The Drinker. 


These hides were not each mown wholly 
by one tenant, but in various proportions ; 
for instance, No. 8 was in six parts; No. 9 
in six parts ; No. ro in three ; 11 went to a 
tenant in Heighton ; 12 to two tenants in 
Heighton ; 13 the same; while the whole of 
the seven scores were held by tenants of the 
adjoining parish of Telscombe in various pro- 
portions. ‘The tenants having met, the fol- 
lowing was the mode of proceeding: these 
marked pieces of stick were put into the 
pocket of one of the party and drawn at 
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random by those who had rights. As soon 
as the first stick was drawn it was stuck into 
the ground on the south side of the first hide, 
and the turf was cut with a mark similar to 
that on the stick, in order that no mistake 
might be made as to whom the hide belonged 
at mowing time ; and so on, till all the sticks 
were drawn and the several pieces marked. 
Another portion of the North Wish eastward 
of, and lying between the hides and the river 
Ouse, was divided into thirteen pieces called 
clouts, which were mown and divided in the 
same manner and proportions as the hides, 
beginning at the north end, each hide taking 
a clout, except the Doter, which had no 
clout. 

If the hay was not cleared off by old 
Lammas Day the tenants of Southease could 
carry away all that might be remaining. 

The right of mowing and feeding half the 
Drinker hide was, at the time of drawing lots, 
let yearly by auction to the highest bidder, 
and the proceeds spent. The tenants dined 


together, spending one half the amount, and 
the other half was given to the labourers of 
Southease, “to make them a drinking,” in 


order that they also might enjoy themselves. 
The man who acted as auctioneer was called 
the crier, and received one shilling for his 
trouble, and was afterwards employed in set- 
ting or treading out the hides and clouts at 
mowing time. Some portion of the North 
Wish (lately called stumped pieces) was for- 
merly called Garlands. 

Now here we get the full surroundings of 
Lammas Day. It occurs, not as the set 
ceremony of one particular period of the 
year, having no reference to any customs or 
ceremonies that have gone before, but it 
takes its place in the long series of agricul- 
tural events which, having survived in Sussex 
in this unique form, enable us to travel back 
over the centuries of political nationality in 
Britain to times when the tribe and the vil- 
lage commune were the boundaries of society. 
This, it appears to me, is the true way to study 
customs. Isolated and detached, they mean 
very little in the science of archzology, but, 
linked on to their proper units in the chain 
of social development, we can view them in 
their own archaic setting, and not in a modern 
setting. In this Sussex custom we have some 
of the principal features of the primitive 


village community, and when we go forward 
to collect our examples of Lammas-day cus- 
toms we can refer back to this as the type 
of the primitive times to which they belong. 

Professor Nasse, of Bonn, in his remark- 
able monograph on the agriculgural com- 
munity, thus connects Lammas Iands with 
the state of things just described :+- 

In many parts of the country plots of Jarable land 
in the same township lay intermixed and/uninclosed, 
so that the lands of a rural property consisted of 
narrow parcels lying scattered in a disconnected manner 
all over the extent of the village district. These arable 
parcels were for the separate use of individual posses- 
sors from seed-time to harvest, after which they were 
open and common to all for pasturage. They were 
designated ‘‘open commonable intermixed fields,” 
and also *‘ Lammas lands,” because ‘* Lammas” is the 
fite Petri ad vincula on August I—or, according to 
the old calendar, by which the reckoning was then 
taken, August 13—which was the period of the com- 
mencement of the common rights of pasturage.* 

Now, it is well known that the end of the 
harvest is in almost all lands, savage or civi- 
lized, a time when the gratitude of man 
breaks out into actual demonstrations. We 
cannot, of course, go into the large question 
of harvest thanksgivings. It is asubject that 
stretches all along the line of human pro- 
gress from the savage to the civilized eras. 
But there is evidence that Lammas Day is one 
of the dayswhichhas retained some of themost 
archaic forms of harvest thanksgiving. The 
derivation of its name is often given as from 
“ Loaf mass,” a mass of thanksgiving for the 
firstfruits of the earth. In that curious col- 
lection of old customs published by the 
Master of the Rolls, Cockayne’s Anglo-Saxon 
Leechdoms, there is the following fragment of 
a charm, which is peculiarly parallel in mé¢if, 
if not in form, to the practices of many primi- 
tive peoples :— 

So that there be a mark of a cross upon it and take 
from the hallowed bread which is hallowed on 
Lammas Day, four pieces, and crumble them on the 
four corners of the barn. 


This should be compared with the following 
quotation from Moir’s Zzguiry into some of 
the most Curious Subjects of History, Antiquity, 
&c. (London, 1857), pp. 167-168 :— 


The solemn blessing of new grapes was performed 
both among the Greeks and Latins in some places on 





* Nasse, Agricultural Community, p. 4. 
T See vol. iii. p. 291. 
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the Ist, in others on the 6th day of August, and is 
expressly mentioned in ancient liturgical books, as 
Cardinal Bona and others take notice. See Bona, 
de Rebus Liturgicis and Constantine Porphyrogenetta, 
de Ceremontis Aule Byzantine, c. \xxviii. p. 217, 
who describe the ceremonies with which the Emperor 
and the Patriarch went before the vintage, from the 
country palace of Hieria, to a neighbouring vineyard 
with a great procession, where on a marble table the 
Patriarch blessed a basket of grapes, after which the 
Emperor gave a grape to each patrician nobleman and 
officer among his attendants, &c. For the Latin, see 
the Notes of Don Menard on the Sacramentary of St. 
Gregory the Great, and the comments of the Jesuit 
Azevedo on the Ancient Missal of the Lateran Bazilic, 
published by him at Rome in 1754. 

I will now give an account of some cus- 
toms which are strangely typical of primitive 
society.* In the first volume of the Archeo- 
logia Scotica, published by the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland in 1792, there is 
a very good description of the manner in 
which the Lammas festival used to be 
celebrated in Midlothian about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. This account is all 
the more valuable because it is in all proba- 
bility unique. From this Paper it appears that 
all the herds within a certain district towards 
the beginning of summer associated them- 
selves into bands, sometimes to the number 
of a hundred and more. Each of these 
communities agreed to build a tower in some 
conspicuous place near the centre of their 
district. This tower was usually built of sods, 
though sometimes of stones. It was for the 
most part square, about 4 ft. in diameter at 
the bottom, and tapering to a point at the 
top, which was seldom about 7 ft. or 8 ft. from 
the ground. In building it a hole was left in 
the centre for admitting a flagstaff, on which 
were displayed their colours on the great day 
of the festival. This tower was usually begun 
to be built about a month before Lammas, 
being seldom entirely completed till a few 
days before. From the moment the foundation 
of the tower was laid it became an object of 
care and attention to the whole community, 
for it was reckoned a disgrace to suffer it to 
be defaced. As the honour that was acquired 
by the demolition of a tower, if effected by 
those belonging to another, was in proportion 
to the disgrace of suffering it to be demoiished, 
each party endeavoured to circumvent the 
other as muchas possible. To give the alarm 
of the approach of an attacking party evcry 

* See Spencer’s Povitical Institutions, p. 249. 





person was armed with a tooting-horn. As 
the great day of Lammas approached each 
community chose one from among themselves 
for their captain. They marched forth early 
in the morning on Lammas Day dressed in 
their best apparel, each armed with a stout 
cudgel, and, repairing to their tower, there dis- 
played their colours in triumph. If news was 
brought that a hostile party approached, the 
horns sounded to arms. Seldom did they 
admit the approach of the enemy, but usually 
went forth to meet them. When the two 
parties met they mutually desired each other 
to lower their colours in sign of subjection, 
and if there appeared to bea great dispropor- 
tion in the strength of the parties, the weakest 
usually submitted to this ceremony without 
much difficulty. But if they were nearly 
equal in strength none of them would yield, 
and it ended in blows, and sometimes in 
bloodshed. When they had remained at their 
tower till about midday, if no opponent 
appeared, or if they themselves had no inten- 
tion of making an attack, they then took 
down their colours and marched with horns 
sounding towards the most considerable 
village in their district, when the lasses and 
all the people came out to meet them and 
partake of their diversions. Boundaries were 
immediately appointed and a proclamation 
made that all who intended to compete in the 
race should appear. A bonnet ornamented 
with ribbons was displayed upon a pole as 
the prize of the victor. The prize of the 
second race was a pair of garters, and the 
third a knife. When two parties met and 
one yielded to the other they marched together 
for some time in two separate bodies, the 
subjected body behind the other ; and then 
they parted good friends, each party perform- 
ing their races at their own appointed place. 

Perhaps, in conclusion, I may be permitted 
to point out how valuable would be a list of 
places in Great Britain where Lammas 
lands exist. It is not enough to know of 
the custom, to know its historical importance, 
to know its archaic origin. ‘There is a great 
lesson yet to be learnt by tracing out the 
lines along which certain old customs exist. 
Such a work would tell us a great deal about 
the ethnological peculiarities of the English 
people. If, for instance, we had on record 
a complete list of the localities of Lammas 
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lands we should have mapped out before us, 
I venture to think, the area of Anglo-Saxon 
influences and settlement. By comparing 
such a list with that other much needed list 
—namely, of places where Borough English 
exists or has existed—a custom which Mr. 
Elton has done so much to elucidate—we can 
scarcely over-estimate the value of the new 
light that would be unquestionably thrown 
upon the primitive times of English history ; 
and THE ANTIQUARY could not perhaps de- 
vote itself to more fruitful sources of inquiry 
than the compilation, by the aid of its readers, 
of those materials for the science of archzo- 


logy. 





The Cradle of Modern Come 
mercial Enterprise. 


iii came’ 


RaWRN the city of Genoa, down by the 
quays, can be visited to-day a spot 
of surpassing interest to the mer- 
cantile world. The building may 
not stand long. It has been already con- 
demned by the Vandalism of the present 
Government to demolition, to make room for 
a fine new street, yet as it is the old Bank of 
St. George still exists, the origin of which is 
to be traced far back into the Crusading days, 
and the building itself dates from 1260. 

The inscription which confronts you as 
you enter runs as follows :— 

Guglielmo Boccanegra, whilst he was captain of 
this city, ordered in the year 1260 that I should be 
built. After this was decreed, Iva Oliviero, a man 
divine for the acuteness of his mind, adapted me with 
great care to whatever use should then or ever after 
be applied to me by the Captain. 

Now the use to which it was applied forms 
the object of our search. 

Ascend the stairs begrimed with the filth 
of an Italian custom-house, and you enter a 
vast hall surrounded by statues of Genoa’s 
worthies, shareholders in this bank, who gave 
of their riches to the support of the State. 
These statues are arranged in a scale, peculiar 
to themselves. ‘Those who only presented 
25,000 francs to the State were deemed 
worthy only of a commemorative slab ; their 
more liberal brethren, who gave 50,000 francs, 











were honoured with a half-figure bust. One 
hundred thousand francs entitled the donor 
to a full-figure statue, standing over the heads 
of the most liberal of all, who, in a sitting 
posture, were placed close to public gaze. 

We loved that hall, tho’ white and cold, 

Those niched shapes of noble mould, 

A princely people’s awful princes, 
The grave, severe Genovese of old. 
TENNYSON, Daisy. 

In this hall were originated some of the 
most important steps in early commercial 
enterprise ; early financial speculators as- 
sembled here; all that is now brought to 
perfection by money-makers of the nine- 
teenth century passed its infancy within these 
walls—floating debts, irredeemable debts, 
funded capital and the manipulation of in- 
terest were all discussed here and initiated. 
There is the tribune still to be seen, where 
once sat the directors of this bank ; there are 
the niches still where the numerous clerks 
once had their desks. Moreover, there are the 
archives, now placed with those of the State, 
with the help of which we may hope to un- 
ravel the history of the rise of banking systems 
under the roof of the building whence was ad- 
vanced money for European enterprises centu- 
ries before the Fuggers of Augsburg, or the 
Rothschilds, came into notice. 

It is difficult to assign to this bank an 
exact origin. The Crusades and the prepa- 
ration of galleys, which foreign monarchs en- 
trusted to the Genoese, introduced the idea 
of advancing capital for a term of years as a 
loan to the Government on the security of the 
taxes and public revenues ; but the Crusades 
were soon over, and the Government took 
care to secure its profits with all speed, and 
to pay off its creditors. However, the 
Saracen and Moorish wars were otherwise, 
and were undertaken at considerable risk. 
The town of Ceuta, in 1231, had to be de- 
fended against the Moorish king of Seville. 
It behoved the Genoese to man a fleet, ‘and 
to do this they sold a portion of the revenues 
to capitalists who were willing to advance 
money for the expedition ; these capitalists 
were called monisti, and in the Genoese dia- 
lect .their loan was called a maone or Mahone, 
a word of doubtful origin. ‘To this Mahone 
there might be any number of subscribers, 
merchants, religious corporations, and so 
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forth, and if the expedition was successful 
they got a large share of booty, or grants of 
land ; in this manner the Genoese family of 
Giustiniani became lords of Chios. 

This system of Mahones was the key of 
Genoa’s future success, and the origin of the 
Bank of St. George. The first debt was thus 
incurred by the Government, and to meet the 
occasion the same system was adopted which 
continued in vogue, subject, of course, to 
great development, down to the days of the 
French Revolution, when the Bank of St. 
George ceased to exist. 

A meeting of creditors would be held im- 
mediately the money was advanced, and from 
amongst themselves they would elect a council 
of administration, to which council the 
Government handed over the revenue in 
question. The council of administration 
would then elect consuls. Every roo francs 
would be termed a share (/wogo), and each 
creditor was called a /wogatorio. 

Each shareholder’s interest in the loan was 
summed up as @ column (colonna), and entered 
in a book called the cartulario. 

Each loan was called a compera, and col- 
lectively these ioans by degrees became known 
as the compere of St. George, which in later 
years became better known as the Bank. 

When a loan was raised it was called after 
the saint on whose day the subscription fell, 
or the name of the object of the loan was 
given to it ; for example, there were the loans 
of SS. Peter and Paul, the loan of Scio, 
Cyprus, the Great Peace of Venice, &c. The 
subscription was obtained by public auction 
in the /oggie, with which ancient Genoa was 
full, when the auctioneer would sell the in- 
vestment to the highest bidder. 

As early as 1252 the number of these loans 
began to create anxiety, and it was deemed 
advisable to unite them under one head with 
a chancellor, and other minor officials to 
watch over them. 

Again, in 1302, the archives tell us how 
commissioners were appointed at a general 
meeting, two hundred and seventy-one articles 
and regulations were drawn up to give addi- 
tional security, and for the future no loan was 
to be raised without the approval of the con- 
suls of the loans, and the consent of the great 
council of shareholders. 

It was thus that this curious monetary 


system gradually established for itself a 
hitherto unprecedented power within the Re- 
public ; it was as time went on a Republic 
within a Republic, and essentially the ruling 
power of the whole. No interference was 
tolerated on the part of the Genoese rulers ; 
if they were in difficulties the Republican 
governors would apply to the Bank for finan- 
cial aid. If the governors of the Bank saw 
the necessity for advancing money, they did 
so willingly ; if not, they closed their purse- 
strings. 

Now and again, when in difficulties with 
their colonies, the Genoese rulers would 
hand them over to the Bank. Thus Cyprus 
was once ruled over entirely by the Bank of 
St. George. When the Turks came, the 
Genoese colonies in the Crimea were given 
to the Bank. Corsica, too, and various towns 
on the Riviera, fell under the same jurisdic- 
tion. Their archives are full of volumes in 
which are entered the minutes of these 
temporary governments. Unfortunately for 
the honour of the Bank, they invariably were 
harsh and grasping taskmasters ; they drained 
the colonies of all they could, and then handed 
them back to the Genoese rulers in a de- 
plorable state. Thus the Turks easily sub- 
dued the Crimea. ‘The island of Cyprus 
cast off the Genoese yoke, and even Corsica, 
close at hand, was for ever in open insur- 
rection. 

But let us consider more closely the con- 
stitution of the Bank in its earlier days. 
The consuls of the debts were always inter- 
ested in them, and bore the name of Safientiz. 
Under them were numerous minor officials, 
such as key-bearers, visitors, &c., who over- 
looked the different departments ; and whereas 
the Government of the outer Republic was 
factious, revolutionary, and for ever changing, 
the Government of this inner Republic re- 
mained firm and maintained its credit un- 
flinchingly. 

The year 1337 was a great date in the 
annals of this financial corporation. After seve- 
ral large loans, or mahones, had been raised 
to conquer Cyprus and quell the insubor- 
Winate nobles in Monaco, it was deemed 
necessary to put the affairs of the Bank in the 
hands of a Commission, and this date many 
give as the origin of the Bank; but the 
archives, as above mentioned, prove that this 
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was merely a step in the direction of consoli- 
dation. The results of the conquests were 
farmed out to the shareholders for three years ; 
all the several loans were united into one, and 
half a century later the final act of consolida- 
tion took place, which fixed the organization 
of the Bank, and which remained unaltered 
to the end. 

During certain political troubles which 
harassed Genoa towards the close of the 
fourteenth century, the scheme of multiplica- 
tion of interest was invented by a patriotic 
citizen, whose name calls for a much more 
prominent place in history than has been 
allotted to it. At the time in question taxes 
were placed on every available commodity ; 
a man could not sweep snow from his door- 
step without paying a tax; the State had 
reached the threshold of bankruptcy. 

Francesco Vivaldi was a retiring, hard- 
working merchant of Genoa, who had gained 
for himself the name of a miser rather than 
otherwise ; but at this critical moment he 
stepped forward, and by one single act of 
generosity he saved his country. 

On the rath of April, 1371, Vivaldi came 
down to the Council Hall of the Republic. 
All were silent ; they knew he had something 
to propound for the welfare of the State. I 
will give his speech as it was entered in the 
documents of the Bank :— 

Sirs, I recognize the wants of my country, and I 
feel the burden of our debt, as it is befitting a good 
citizen should. I have carefully kept for you the 
value of my shares in the Bank of St. George, since 
they belong to you, being the governors and adminis- 
trators of the people; use them in accordance with 
the design I have now in mind as I offer them to you. 
These shares are inscribed in my name, inviolate 
and sacred, and so shall they remain, as I despoil 
myself of them. Those of you who have the charge 
of the “compere,” seek to draw the interest from 
this sum never later than the fall of each year. 
With this interest I propose that other shares be 
bought, to bear fruit also in their season; and thus 
fresh fruits and fresh gains may multiply with the 
course of years, until a sufficient sum is accumulated 
to pay off the shareholders in the loan you call of 
“*the great peace.’’* This accomplished, the capital 
must be employed in laying by interest to pay off 
all the other loans, be they heavy or be they light. 
Nor must you ever stop, as long as a single debt 
remains in the Republic, and whilst you read in the 
books a single subsidy which weighs on you and on 
my fellow-citizens. This is my will, and if it is 





* A loan raised to indemnify losers in a war with 
Venice, 


transgressed, or in part neglected, I will cancel the 
gift, either myself if alive, or by the hands of my 
successors if I am no more. 


It is to be regretted that Vivaldi’s gift, at 
a time of great misery, only entitled him to a 
bust, now hidden by cobwebs in a corner of 
the building of the Bank. He was the great 
financial mover of his day, far more deserv- 
ing of praise than Andrea d’Oria and other 
Genoese heroes whom posterity has chosen 
to remember with honour. 

The credit of the Bank of St. George was 
universal. Hospitals, churches, confraterni- 
ties, placed their capital in it. If a wealthy 
man wished to endow a church, he presented 
the building with some of his /woghi in the 
Bank, and it was secure. Vivaldi’s example 
was followed by many who were anxious to 
tie up the interest on their capital until some 
large amount had been realized ; but though 
in Vivaldi’s case the working was excellent, 
as each loan was paid off in succession, yet 
these frequent “ multiplications” caused the 
State no little trouble, diverting money out of 
profitable channels and tying up large sums 
for an indefinite period. 

In 1407 the Bank directors appointed a 
Commission for regulating the expanded 
business of the Bark. All the shares were 
again united into one. Seven per cent. was 
to be the interest on all. An agreement was 
drawn up with the Government of the Re- 
public, by which unlimited power was given 
to the ‘ protectors” of the Bank, as they 
were henceforth called. Every judicial sen- 
tence passed by them was without appeal. 
Self-government was granted to them without 
any interference from without. 

Out of thirty-two citizens elected by ballot 
from amongst the shareholders, the ballot 
was to extract eight, and these were to be 
the protectors, and were to have the chief 
executive power. There was the president, 
the treasurer-general, superintendent of the 
sale of shares, and three judges, who looked 
into frauds, &c., and two secretaries. These 
eight officials remained in office for a year. 

The general council of 480 controlled the 
protectors, and to this council every one over 
eighteen years of age, and whose interest in 
the Bank was over ten shares, whether 
Genoese or alien, was eligible. This council 
could put a veto on the advance of any new 
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loan, and had a power in the State superior 
even to that of the nominal ruler of the 
Genoese Republic. 

There were naturally in so large an under- 
taking many minor officials. The syndics, to 
whom all complaints were made, and who 
decided on minor points of law ; the consuls, 
who sold the shares at the street auctions ; 
bookkeepers, clerks, and lawyers, who sat in 
alphabetical order round the great hall, and 
were ready to show“the accounts to every 
comer, 

Thus, if a curious Genoese was anxious 
to find out how much his neighbour was 
worth, he had but to step into the great 
hall, and cast his eyes down the neatly-written 
columns of assets and debits, as we can to- 
day in the grimy old books up in the archives, 
which are now chiefly consulted by those who 
are anxious to make out their pedigrees. 

In 1425 we have an instance given us of 
the absolute power conceded to the Bank, 
when safe-conducts granted by the Govern- 
ment of Genoa were not recognized by the 
Government of the Bank. And later on, in 
1528, it was definitely decided that no person 
could hold an appointment in both Govern- 
ments at one and the same time. 

A Floating Debt was created in 1456, when 
owing to the Turkish onroads in the East, 
the bank had advanced a considerable sum 
of money, what were called entered debts, 
were then invented. In the fourth year 
they paid the interest due on the first. On 
the fifth year the interest due on the second, 
and so on in perpetuity. 

An irredeemable debt was not introduced 


till about a hundred years later, when the 


Government of the Republic was somewhat 
hard pressed, and saw fit to hand over to the 
Bank certain revenues in perpetuity, instead 
of for a fixed term of years, or until the loan 
was paid off as heretofore. 

It is difficult to find a parallel elsewhere 
for so much power being possessed by a body 
within the State apart and distinct in every 
way from the regular governing body. Our 
own East India Company suggests itself at 
once as a case in point; but the Genoese 
Bank differed from the East India Company 
inasmuch as the government of one was 
seated in the heart of the metropolis, whilst the 
other ruled at the opposite side of the universe. 


So fond were the Genoese of their time- 
honoured building, and of the old custom of 
selling investments by auction in the streets, 
that it was not until 1675 that the Bank 
thought it necessary to open branches in 
the city and provinces, for the more con- 
venient transaction of business, And it was 
not till that date that the old name of the 
compere of St. George gave place to the more 
modern appellation of “te Bank. The old 
Strado delle Compere, in Genoa, is all that is 
left to record the name which this flourish- 
ing commercial Republic bore throughout 
the whole of its palmiest days. 

Though hard pressed many a time by 
drains on its resources, the Bank of St. 
George never once lost its credit. In 1745 
the Austrians invaded Genoa, and demanded 
large instalments of money. These the Bank 
supplied, though it was found necessary to 
impose taxes on commodities, &c., of a 
most startling nature. For instance, we read, 
that “every dead body was taxed for the 
benefit of the creditors of St. George.” By 
such means the protectors managed to stave 
off the threatened bankruptcy, and it was 
not until the revolutionary days at the close 
of the last century, that this time-honoured 
Bank gave way. The new order of things 
which Genoa had learnt from France deemed 
it inconsistent with liberty that taxation should 
be in the hands of a corporation, and when 
the taxes were taken from them the directors 
of St. George found their notes of but little 
value. 

In 1814 attempts were set on foot for the 
revival of the Bank, but its day was done; it 
had worked a great work for the world at 
large by initiating those systems of finance 
so essential to the well-being of commercial 
enterprise. On it the fortunes of Genoa were 
built, and of it Machiavelli spoke, when the 
Bank was a marvel of success, even to the 
opulent Florentines, 


An example indeed most rare, by philosophers in 
all their imaginations and conceptions never found, is 
that system of administration adopted in Genoa in 
the compere of St. George... . So that if it could 
happen that this city (Genoa), full as it is of ancient 
and venerable customs, might fall entirely into the 
possession of the Bank of St. George, which doubtless 
with the process of time will happen, it will then bea 
Republic of greater importance than even that of 
Venice. 
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There is a romance attached to the build- 
ing itself, though squalid as seen to-day. 
At the date at which it was built (1260), the 
Genoese had obtained, by treaty, large com- 
mercial advantages from the Emperors of 
Constantinople, to the detriment of the rival 
Venice ; Michael Paleologus gave them the 
fortress of Pancratore, which had been built 
by the Venetians; so by way of spiteful 
revenge they carried off this fortress stone by 
stone, to Genoa, and built their Bank with 
them. ‘There are three lions’ heads let in on 
the outside of the building, which point to 
rude Eastern workmanship, and go towards 
attesting the veracity of this tradition. 

On the walls outside were hung the chains 
which once went across the mouth of the Pisan 
harbour. When Conrad D’Oria broke thése 
chains, and ruined the rival Pisa in 1295, he 
brought them home, and part of them were 
hung up here. Only a few years ago, when 
Genoa and Pisa were brought into the fold 
of Italian unity, generous Genoa gave them 
back to Pisa, and they hang to-day in the 
Campo Santo of that city. 

The bell of the Bank, which tolled regularly 
over the waters of the Genoese harbour, 
to warn the busy mariners of the lapse of 
time, has long been silent. It was brought 
from Canea, in Crete, and has an inscription 
in it, which reads thus :—“ Divide thy time, 
like the measured tolling of this bell.” 

No more instructive, and at the same time 
melancholy, visit can be paid at Genoa than 
to this wreck of Genoa’s greatness. There 
are exquisite slabs of carving still to be seen, 
representing St. George in his mystic struggle 
with the dragon. There are the very niches 
into which letters were dropped 400 years 
ago for the directors, the consuls, and the 
syndics of the Bank. ‘The antiquary who 
wishes to study medizval maritime law can 
do so to his heart’s content in the volumes of 
the Archives. There is the old Gazzaria 
code by which Genoa governed her colonies 
and her merchandise in the Black Sea. 
There are lists of the duties and taxes on 
all commodities, both at home and abroad. 
Here we see the complete ruin of Genoa 
exemplified in the very heart of her former 
greatness, the keystone of her medizval 
prosperity. Her palaces, her grandeur, her 
collections of art, rivet the attention of the 


traveller, but they all emanated from this 
spot down by the quays. And not only did 
this Bank enrich Genoa, but it taught others 
how to develop their financial affairs. With- 
out the lessons learnt from Italian traders, 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the English, 
would be centuries behind in their knowledge 
of commerce. 
J. THEODORE BENT. 
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The Weville Monuments at 
Grancepeth and Durbam. 


nd 


5 N the church of St. Brandon at 
Brancepeth, besides many very 
interesting memorials, and some 
architectural features both curious 

and rare, there are remaining some monu- 
ments of the Nevilles, Earls of Westmore- 
land. These, however, are by no means of 
so striking a character as those described in 
the Paper on the Neville tombs at Staindrop, 
nor can they lay claim to the same remarkably 
fine construction. The church, it ‘may be 
said, e2 passant, is replete with objects which 
cannot fail to be noticed by the antiquary. 
There is a screen in front of the chancel 
elaborately carved, which contrasts strongly 
with the very sombre colour of the pulpit and 
pews, which follow an old Elizabethan type, 
and which resemble not a little the dark 
balustrades in ‘the church at Ryton, in the 
same county. Over against the chancel 
walls are the celebrated geometrical panels, 
presumed to have formed part of the rood 
screen, and to a description of which the 
archeologist Billings devoted a volume. A 
quaintly carved oak chest, dated 1450, of ex- 
cellent workmanship and design, is in the old 
chantry of Jesus, founded by Ralph, Lord 
Neville, and Isabel his wife. The registers 
kept here begin on the last day of the last 
year of the sixteenth century. A brass on 
the pavement of the south aisle was purloined 
from its place, but accidentally discovered and 
restored, the memorial fitting into an inden- 
tation in the pavement. Under a panelled 
semicircular arch in the south wall of the 
chancel are stonework and 4 slab, on which 
the ancient wooden figures once reposed, 
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Reverting to the monuments, the oldest of 
the Neville family is that of a knight crusader, 
carved in stone and habited in chain mail. 
He has a shield over the left arm, on it are 
the arms of the Nevilles, whilst a small sword, 
something like a misericorde, depends from 
a belt underneath the shield. The hands are 
elevated as in prayer, the legs are crossed. 
Though portions of the figure are injured, 
yet the whole is in very good preservation, 
and it lies on the floor of the chancel facing 
the altar. No positive evidence can be found 
as to the identity of this effigy. The Nevilles 
held possession of the adjoining castle of 
Brancepeth soon after the Conquest, and no 
other family of anything like the same im- 
portance resided near. The hauberk, ac- 
cording to Father Daniel, was the proper 
armour to be worn bya knight. In France 
the double coat of mail was appropriated 
only to persons having certain fiefs or estates 
called fiefs @haubert. ‘The account given 
by Daniel tallies very exactly with the ap- 
pearance of this Brancepeth crusader. ‘‘ One 
may judge,” says he, “by all this how our 
knights were loaded when they had all their 
arms, for they had besides their ordinary 
clothes, the gambeson, which of itseif, in 
summer, must have been very hot, being 
stuffed with wool or cotton; above this was 
their coat of double mail, and consequently 
of an extraordinary weight.” The shape of 
the shield on this knight resembles that on a 
knight engraved in Montfaucon’s Histoire de 
la Monarchie Francaise, and is also very 
similar to those seen in the Bayeux tapestry. 
Asa general rule the shields on effigies of 
cross-legged knights are triangular. Similar 
shapes prevail on seals, and in the devices on 
stained glass windows. Stone effigies of cross- 
legged knights were sculptured down to the 
reign of Edward IL., if not a little later. It 
is certain that the Brancepeth figure has not 
always been in its present situation, but has, 
at some time or other, been removed from a 
less conspicuous site. By its side are the 
wooden effigies of Ralph, the second Earl of 
Westmoreland, and his second wife the 
Countess Margaret. The hands of both 
these figures are pressed palm to palm. The 
carving resembles, in character and general 
design, that on the tomb of the fifth earl in 
the church at Staindrop. Formerly they were 


placed on an altar tomb, the sides of which 
were richly sculptured with niches and a 
variety of imagery, and stood in a different 
position. It may be noted that the shield of 
the great house of Neville occurs amongst 
the decorations of the roof of the nave, which 
dates distinctly from the fifteenth century. 
Armour at about this period had begun to 
lose much of its special beauty and excel- 
lence. Accoutrements, equipments, and indi- 
vidual parts degenerated. ‘This deterioration 
can be succinctly traced in the brasses where 
all kinds of armour are so admirably en- 
graved. We turn from the effigy of Sir John 
de Cobham, circa 1375, in the church at 
Cobham, in Kent, or the very fine representa- 
tion of Nicholas, Lord Burnell, a.p. 1382, 
at Acton Burnel in Shropshire, to the later 
century, when in the Abbey Church at St. 
Albans, in Hertfordshire, we behold the figure 
of Sir Anthony de Grey, A.v. 1480, alto- 
gether less splendidly worked. ‘There is, 
however, much to admire in the Brancepeth 
Nevilles, and it is interesting to observe a 
kind of similarity in the features of these de- 
parted worthies. Time or human spoliation 
have destroyed the inscription which was at 
one time to be seen. 

Archzelogists will be certain to observe 
other features of interest in the church, 
such as the sanctus bell turret on the 
gable of the chancel arch, as well as a 
sculptured stone of the date of the tower, 
1260, representing the Deity seated on a bow 
within the vesica piscis, the spandrils being 
filled with the symbols of the Evangelists. 
The baronial castle of Brancepeth adjoins 
the church, and here are traces of the Nevilles. 
One of the towers is called Neville, and in 
the Baron’s Hall there are some fine modern 
stained glass windows. One of these repre- 
sents the great battle of Neville’s Cross. 
There are also life-size or full-length portraits 
of the first Earl of Westmoreland and his 
countess in other windows in the same hall. 
Brancepeth living was formerly in the gift of 
the Nevilles, but after their attainder it was 
vested in the Crown. The estate was the sole 
property of the Saxon house of Bulmer, and 
they built the castle for a baronial residence. 
Bertram was the last of the line; he left an 
only daughter, Emma, who married Geoffrey 
Neville, grandson of that Gilbert de Neville 
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who came to England at the time of the 
Conquest. The marriage which united the 
properties of the Bulmers and Nevilles took 
place in 1190. The dun bull, which is the 
badge of the Norman Nevilles, was in reality 
derived from the Saxon Bulmers, though it 
has been thought by some antiquarian 
searchers to have had its origin from the 
wild cattle which, once on a time, like those 
still existing at Chillingham, roamed in the 
park here, then, and at a later date. 

Passing from the quiet sanctity of Brance- 
peth, a walk of nearly five miles takes us to the 
Cathedralof Durham. Here may be noticed 
very dilapidated remains of the Neville monu- 
ments. In the south aisle there stood the 
chantry of the family, where John, Lord 
Neville, contributed largely to the cost of the 
altar screen of fine alabaster, and to other parts 
of the edifice. The chantry was used as the 
place of sepulture of the Nevilles of Raby. It 
is now destroyed, and the tombs of these once 
famous lords stand between the grand, massive 
pillars which divide the nave from the aisles. 
They are in utter ruins, with small trace of 
their old grandeur. The first in order is the 
altar tomb of John, Lord Neville, who died 
1388, or as some say, 1389, and his wife, 
Maud, the daughter of Henry, Lord Percy. 
The sides are filled with canopied niches, 
with small figures, in better preservation than 
the effigies of alabaster above, which are too 
mutilated for any kind of recognition. This 
tomb was once coloured and gilt. Near to 
this is the monumental slab of the good 
Robert Neville, the Bishop of Durham. It 
is composed of grey or blue marble. The 
outline of the brass which at one time adorned 
it is distinctly visible. He was the fourth son 
of Ralph, Earl of Westmoreland, by Joan of 
Lancaster, the sister of Henry IV. Further 
on to the east is another altar tomb in 
memory of Ralph, Lord Neville, the hero of 
Neville’s Cross, who died in 1367. The 
mouldings of this monument remain, the rest 
is really a shapeless mass. Once the effigies 
of Ralph and those of Alice, his wife, were 
to be seen on the slab. He was buried in 
the nave, and was the first layman to whom 
the honour was granted. The originators of 
the grievous mischief by which these me- 
morials were defaced were a large body of 
Scottish prisoners who were enclosed in the 


cathedral after the battle of Dunbar. This 
great family of Nevilles came to an end at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Camden says that from them sprang one 
queen, five duchesses, six Earls of Westmore- 
land, a Marquis of Montacute, a Duke of 
Bedford, one Baron Ferrers, one Baron Lati- 
mer, and one Baron Abergavenny, besides 
countesses and ladiesinnumerable. It seems 
more than probable that the fall and decline 
of the illustrious family took its origin from 
the “ Rising of the North” in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when the Duke of Norfolk, 
a relative of the sixth Earl of Westmoreland, 
tried to induce Mary Queen of Scots to 
marry him, The earl escaped to France, and 
lived there in indigence and seclusion. 
WILLIAM BRAILSFORD. 


Q2RSEX 


Old Footsteps of the 
Saron Encestors of the English 
Wation in Germany, 


——— 


E would like to lead the reader into 
a region of Germany which, though 
not very well known, and lying out 
of the way of travellers, neverthe- 

less would be of no little interest, especially 

to your English countrymen. It is that hilly 
district which is situated near the Porta 

Westphalica, near the old Prussian fortress 





Minden and the Doehrenschlucht, in the — 


neighbourhood of Detmold, that little capi- 
tal of the little Prince of Lippe. The Weser, 
and the Suental, a picturesque mountain on 
the banks of this river, form the northerp 
borders of this province, whilst the Teuto- 
burger Wald bounds it on the south. The 
Westphalian Werra flows through it in a 
south-western direction, and the river Ems 
takes its origin at the foot of the Toensberg 
(Mount of St. Antonius), near Oerlinghausen, 
a little Lippian village. It is not a large 
area, indeed, which this region has, but there 
is no doubt that the history of Germany has 
had, in its earliest period, one of its principal 
scenes between these hills ; and, as I shall try 
to show, there must have been then a near con- 
nection between the inhabitants of this district 
and the old Saxon colonists of Great Britain. 
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Whether, however, those are right who 
maintain that this is the region where the 
Roman legions of Augustus were beaten by 
the German Duke Arminius, is very difficult 
to prove. Sixty years ago Mr. Kloster- 
meyer, the historiographer of the Prince of 
Lippe, in his essay, Where Hermann defeated 
Varus, affirmed it confidently ; and in our 
time Mr. Schierenberg, at Horn, near Det- 
mold, defends the opinion with all the vigour 
of his Lippian patriotism, but most modern 
historians no longer allow us to think so. 
‘The scene of that battle, which has been of 
such important consequences, was, according 
to those, rather to the south of that moun- 
tain that Tacituscalls “Saltum Teutoburgense” 
on the banks of the river Lippe, or Lipia. 
In confirmation of this, they cite especially the 
fact that there is on the banks of that river a 
little village which yet keeps the name of 
the Roman castle Aliso, mentioned by 
Tacitus as the centre of that combat, 
which was so destructive to the legions of 
Augustus. 

But however that may be, we can assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that this dis- 
trict is one of the centres of early German 
life. This was the scene of those bloody 
and important wars between the Franconians 
and the Saxons during the second part of 
the ninth century, and the name of Wittekind 
is still in memoty of the people there as the 
great national hero. ‘They show hisdwelling- 
place at Wedigenstein, near Minden, and 
other places, where he is said to have had 
his residence. ‘They show also his tomb at 
Engern, near Herford, where also you can 
see some remains of his skull, carefully and 
viously preserved. You can hear many 
stories of this hero told by the people on the 
long winter nights ; you will meet also with 
old families, who proudly derive their origin 
from that great Saxon duke, and from his 
knights. 

And we shall find footprints of even 
remote times. Not that we have any written 
documentsfrom this early period ofthe German 
nation, but there are many other memorials 
left in that country, which show that the 
original German civilization, whatever it was 
before Christianity was brought from Scot- 
land and England, had here a prominent 
centre. Ifa few stakes, put in certain order, 


as we find in the lakes of Switzerland, and 
the remainders of some primitive household 
furniture, give us the right to conclude that 
this was formerly a scene of human life, 
should we not be entitled to the same con- 
clusion, when we find in the names of moun- 
tains, villages, forests, and other places, traces 
of times which are no more? And of such 
names we meet in that country between the 
Weser and the Teutoburger Wald, with a 
great number reminding us of a religion and 
of events that are forgotten now by the 
people, that used them, but that, neverthe- 
less, are the remains of a civilization which 
had a full life in the hearts, as well as in the 
actions, of the people during that early 
period. 

There is, for instance, in the neighbour- 
hood of the small Lippian town Salzullen, a 
hill, called the “Asenberg,” that is “Mount of 
the Asen.” Whowould not think immediately 
of the old German gods, of whom the “Edda” 
gives us intelligence, especially when he knows 
that there is still at this time a tale in the 
mouth of the people, that the “ Wild Man” 
has his abode in the forest? For this “ Wild 
Man” is no other than the old German god 
“Wodan” or “ Wuotan,” the chief of the 
German gods, whom they call in other places 
—for instance, in the Bodethal of the Harz 
—the “Wild Hunter.” There was an old 
church in the neighbourhood of the “ Asen- 
berg,” at Schoetmar, sacred to St. Kilian, one 
of the old Scotch apostles in Germany, which, 
without doubt, was one of the eldest Christian 
churches in that country. It was said that 
when they removed an old crucifix that stood 
on the altar, there appeared immediately the 
leg of ahorse. Doesnotalsothis legend remind 
us of “‘Wodan,” to whom the horse was sacred, 
and from whom the devil, in the imagination 
of the people, had got his horsefoot. There 
are still other places which derive their names 
from the “Asen”—a village, the name of which 
is “Asendorf,” and another called ‘““Asemissen.” 
The name of “‘veyesmissen” calls to our mind 
“Freya” or “Frigga,” the old German Vents ; 
and the “‘//o//enstein,” and the “‘Hodlexhagen,” 
two other hills near the “Asenberg,” probably 
have received their names from “Frau Holle,” 
the protectress of matrimony; “‘Zohausen,” a 
village nearly two English miles from the 
“Asenberg,” sounds as if it might have been 
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the abode of “ Loki;’ and the name of the 
hamlet, “ Wadenhausen,” is simply “ Wodan- 
hausen,” derived from the old father of 
all German gods. The name of the forest, 
Seligen Worden, situated also not far from 
the “‘Asenberg,” can be traced to the same 
origin. ‘The people say that there is heard 
there sometimes beautiful music and the 
sound of a banquet, at which many heroes 
are assembled—perhaps a remembrance of 
the “ Walhalla”—where, they say, the heroes 
are dining and drinking after their battles. 
They speak, also, of an old true-hearted man, 
warning those who venture to approach—the 
true Eckart, who plays the part of monitor 
in the tale of the “ Wild Hunter.” ‘There is 
also a legend of a huntress having often been 
seen making a strange and dreadful noise— 
possibly one of the old goddesses. The 
people say that it was the mistress of an 
estate in the neighbourhood, who had killed 
her son, and was therefore condemned to 
rove about through the forest; but those 
who know that she was banished by the 
Christian priests into a lake, from which she 
was not allowed to escape, unless the water 


would dry up, can see in this merely a recol- . 


lection of that time, when the Christian priests 
were fighting the old Pagan idols of German 
people. 

But besides these and others of a like kind, 
there are names in that country, like those 
we have mentioned, old, and showing us the 
early age of the German nation; but re- 
markable, above all, for their similarity to 
names of estates, as well as of villages and 
towns, and even of persons ix England. 
You have in England a Buxton, and in 
this region of Germany, of which we speak, 
you will meet also with a large estate called 
Biixten, and there is no doubt that this name 
in Germany i is as old asin England. You 
have a great sailor, Sir Francis Drake; but 
here is an estate, the owner of which has had 
the same name, Drake, ever since the estate 
existed—that is, since the most remote period. 
For the custom in this country is, that every 
one who inherits an estate, or marries its 
heiress, or even buys it, must adopt its name, 
and this has been the custom from times im- 
memorial; so that we can rightly say the 
names that are attached to the estates have 
come down from the time when the Saxons 


lived there. But, further, you have a Lord 
Lyndhurst, and in the neighbourhood of the 
Weser there is also a place called Lindhorst ; 
you liave a Bathurst, there is here also a 
FPathorst ; you have a Hereford, there is a 
Lerford here ; you have an Exeter, you will 
meet here with an SZxter;: you have 
a LRavensburg, and here a county near the 
Teutoburger Wald is called Ravensberg ; and 
so it would be possible to find a great many 
names which are the same, or nearly the same, 
in both countries, as old in the one as in the 
other, and all lying closely together in that 
small district the borders of which we have 
sketched above.* 

Moreover, the language which is spoken by 
the people in that region between the Weser 
and the Teutoburger Wald, would strike an 
Englishman by the similarity of many of its 
sounds and many of its words to those of his 
own language, and these are no longer used 
in the modern German dialect, but preserved 
here in the mouth of the Ravensburg people 
and the peasant of Lippe. Your English 
language, of course, has got its own peculiar 
and highly cultivated form since that early 
period when your Saxon ancestors left Ger- 
many for a new home; but he who knows 
English literature, as well as the dialect, which 
is spoken still in our days on the banks of the 
Westphalian Werra, and around the source of 
the river Ems, cannot but recognize a near 
relation between the two languages, origina- 
ting, without any doubt, at that time when the 
Anglo-Saxons were still Germans. Such 
striking peculiarities of pronunciation, of 
grammar, and of word-roots, are still preserved 
by the inhabitants of that region, that this 
affinity is undeniable, and I do not hesitate 
to say that this affinity is in no part of Nor- 
thern Germany so evident as here to the 
south of the Porta Westphalica. 

Let me give a few examples. “ Yes,” for 
instance, is in some remote valleys of this 
region—viz., in such as have kept the old 
dialect in its oldest form—not “ Ja,” or “ Jo,” 
as with the other German people, but 
“Yea,” pronounced nearly in the same man- 
ner as you pronounce this old word in your 
language. In the county of Ravensberg and 
of Lippe, as well asin England, you will meet 

* Cf. Taylor’s Words and Places, cap. vii., on this 
interesting nalect, —[Ep.] 
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with the word “meet,” quite forgotten in the 
modern German dialect, or with such words 
as “pink,” “pin,” “black,” to “blacken,” 
“ ynawares,” “rail,” to “ wring,” to “ burst,” 
in the meaning of a “runaway,” to “ spread,” 
“ stake,” “ steak,” “ quick,” “ slower,” “ skill,” 
to “shake,” “drove,” “boast,” “shall,” 
“egg,” “heaven,” “tell,” “one,” “noon,” 
“ goose,” “inlet,” “tough,” “ broom,” “knife,” 
“throat,” “flour,” “among,” “sister,” 
“ ox,” “barn,” “ big,” &c. &c.; and he who 
would take the trouble to search would 
find many more of the same kind, and words 
which those who are educated only in the 
modern German language, would not under- 
stand at all. So also with reference to pro- 
nunciation. The inhabitants of that county 
at the Werra would never pronounce, as 
the modern Germans do, an ‘sh” before 
the “w,” or before any other consonant, but 
always in such cases an “s” only. The old 
dialect of the Teutoburger Wald makes no 
difference between the dative and accusative, 
especially in regard to the personal pronoun. 
Me.” “de,” “em,” “us,” “ye,” “se,” are 
significations as well of the dative as of the 
accusative, and the nominative of the plural 
is “we,” “ye,” “se,” the last word pro- 
nounced almost as you pronounce “ they.” 
Then, in reference to the verbs, the coinci- 
dence is as great in their conjugation as in 
their construction ; and he who considers 
that both languages have had their own 
history, uninfluenced by each other in any 
way for more than a thousand years, will be 
struck by this conformity, and must believe 
that there is an historical connection between 
them. 

But it would be the work of a book and not 
of a short treatise, as this only can be, to 
enumerate all the coincidences and resem- 
blances between these two languages. If we 
were to inquire, however, as to the cause of 
these striking circumstances, would we not be 
right in saying that these facts we have stated 
prove that there, on the banks of the West- 
phalian Werra, in the counties of Lippe, and 
of Ravensberg, was one of the German re- 
gions where the Anglo-Saxons lived formerly, 
and from whence they emigrated to the British 
Isles? Not that this region was the only one 
from which England has got its Saxon 
colonists, but that emigrants came from this 








part of Germany also, for there seems to be 
no other way of accounting for this surprising 
conformity. There is also another fact that 
would seem to confirm this view, though I 
would not lay much stress upon it. There is 
in the mind of the people still a remembrance 
of “a great hero,” or “general,” called 
“ Hengist,” who had, they say, emigrated from 
here. There, in the neighbourhood of Lemgo, 
an old Lippian town, is a large plain called 
“‘ Hengstheide,” and once, when I was there, 
I met with an old peasant from the neigh- 
bourhood, of whom I inquired as to the 
origin of that name, whether it had not been 
formerly a horse pasture? for the word 
“‘ Hengst” means a stallion in the German 
language. But “No,” he said, “he had been 
told that once, a long time ago, a great general 
had gathered (his folk) there ;” and when I 
asked him who had told him that, he an- 
swered, “I have heard it from my ancestors ; 
it is a common saying here about.” However 
that may be, I would not urge this popular 
tradition. For even if it contains somewhat 
of an historical basis, it is so uncertain and 
deformed, that we cannot use it as a proof of 
our view. , 

A more significant fact, however, is that 
the region we speak of was in that early 
period the meeting-place of the Angle and 
Saxon limits. No doubt the Saxons in 
the northern parts of the Weser were settled ; 
but in the neighbourhood of the Werra, and 
on the banks of the Ems, we meet with 
another tribe of the German nation, which, 
I believe, was that from which the British 
island got its name England. Remember 
that Wittekind, the hero of this district, 
was the Duke of the Engern and Saxons; 
and there is yet near Herford the old resi- 
dence of this great antagonist of the Fran- 
conian Emperor, Charles the Great, which 
bears the name of Enger, or Engern. Why 
cannot this tribe of the “ Engern” be that of 
the Angles, from whom, by mixture with the 
Saxons, the Anglo-Saxons took their origin ? 
Tacitus places in this region, on the banks 
of the Ems, the “ Angrivarians ;” and the tribe 
of the ‘‘ Engern” is called in old documents— 
for instance, in the History of Westphalia, 
by Schaten—the “Angern.” Certainly, there is 
no reason why we should not believe that 
“ Engern,” “ Angern,” “ Angela,” are the same 
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words, and that the district of the Engern tribe 
—viz., the region on the banks of the Werra 
and Ems—is Old Anglia in Germany, and at 
least one of the German countries, from which 
the Anglo-Saxons departed for that island, 
that was to be their new and glorious home. 
Add to all this, not only that the people in 
that region yet are accustomed, every year in 
spring time, to migrate to the western parts of 
Europe in search of work, returning in the 
Fall, but also that here you will meet with a 
race of men who have in their stature and face, 
as well as in their character, a surprising re- 
semblance to your countrymen, and you will 
concede, at least, that there is reason for ex- 
amining into these matters more closely. 
FREDERICK H. Branpes, D.D. 


Gottingen. 
<2 
Old Fron Work. 


results of the modern esthetic re- 
vival than those which follow from 
the renewed interest in arts that 
had previously been allowed to fall into 
neglect. ‘The art of the blacksmith is one 
of these, and Messrs. Gardner have done a 
good work in gathering together a repre- 
sentative Loan Exhibition of Ancient 
Wrought Iron Work at their house in West 
Strand, London. It is understood that this 
is intended to prepare the way for an exhi-: 
bition on a larger scale, to be arranged later 
on, under the auspices of the Ironfounders’ 
Company. 

The initial difficulty in arranging an exhi- 
bition of this sort is found in the unwieldi- 
ness of many of the objects. The old 
blacksmiths beat out the most elegant designs 
on the gates and railings intended to orna- 
ment the fine old buildings of former days. 
These are not likely to be removed unless 
the building itself is destroyed ; but, owing 
to the ruthless destruction of many of the 
City churches, much fine work is available 
for exhibition. It would be, however, a 
serious mistake to suppose that the worker 
in iron confined his attention to large objects, 
for he was as much at home in emulating 
the minute skill of the worker in the pre- 
cious metals. Specimens of both large and 
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small objects were to be seen at Messrs. 
Gardner’s interesting Exhibition, which re- 
mained open from the end of June to the 
middle of July. 

In ironwork, as in most other arts, the 
distinctive characteristics of the different 
nations are very marked. Probably, it will 
be safe to place Germany and Flanders in 
the first rank as leaders in the art, the city 
of Augsburg being specially distinguished. 
The open grilles to be seen in all parts of 
Germany are often singularly beautiful, both 
in design and execution. ‘There was in this 
Exhibition a very fine specimen of the lan- 
diers, at one time so common in the fire- 
places of medizeval mansions. This was Flem- 
ish work of the fifteenth century, and very 
elaborate in its arrangements. Besides the 
ordinary dogs, there were braziers for warming 
small pots that could not be placed on the 
ordinary fire, and hooks for suspending pots. 

French work of various periods was well 
represented ; for example, a beautiful grille 
of the date of Francis I., in which the reticu- 
lations are formed into //eurs-de-lys, and some 
fine work attributed to the respective reigns of 
Louis XIII., Louis XIV.,and Louis XV., each 
with the distinctive characteristics of its par- 
ticular period. Venetian work is specially 
remarkable for elaborate design in flowers ; 
this, although very artistic in itself, is not 
always to be admired for the use it is put to. 
There were in this Exhibition a shovel and 
tongs of the most ornate character, which, 
although marvellous work, did not please us 
on account of their unfitness for the duty 
expected from fire irons. 

The blacksmith’s art was revived in Eng- 
land after the Great Fire ; and in a Paper 
on the subject which Mr. G. H. Birch, 
A.R.I.B.A., read before the members of the 
Architectural Association on their visit to 
Messrs. Gardner’s Exhibition, some of the 
fine examples that still remain were specially 
referred to. Much of the beautiful ironwork 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral was by a foreigner 
named Tijan, or Tijon; but, as Mr. Birch 
points out, it is pervaded by a thoroughly 
English spirit. Any one who will take the 
trouble to wander about some of the old 
bye streets, will find handsome gates and 
railings which will well repay him for his 
trouble. These are gradually being swept 
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away, and within the last few years several 
fine railings have disappeared from Great 
Ormond Street and Hammersmith Mall, 
which were at one time specially distin- 
guished for fine specimens. Much, of course, 
still remains in the front of the old Queen 
Anne’s houses in some of our country towns. 

The City churches are rich in ironwork, 
such as the sword rests, communion rails, 
and railings round important tombs. Every 
day these become fewer; and some good 
specimens were to be seen at this Exhibition 
taken from the places where they should 
still be if those in authority had any appre- 
ciation of the importance of preserving old 
buildings. There was an iron bracket with 
pulley and chain for the purpose of raising 
the font cover taken from the destroyed 
church of St. Michael, Queenhithe. We 
are often told that only those churches are 
pulled down which are without architectural 
interest. Yet this church of St. Michael 
was built by Wren, and contained some fine 
wood carving in Grinling Gibbons’s manner. 
Surmounting the tower was an iron vane in 
the form of a ship, capable of containing 
a bushel of grain, the staple of traffic 
at Queenhithe. The design of a pendant 
for a chandelier from St. Catherine Cree, is 
attributed to Inigo Jones, the architect of 
the church. 

The locksmith was a man of consider- 
able importance in old times ; and to judge 
from the locks, bolts, and keys which 
have been preserved to us, we must rank 
him very high in the artistic scale. After 
speaking of the beauty of the locks and hasps 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in 
which the ironworkers seem to sport with the 
rebellious metal, and to find a positive plea- 
sure in bending it to their fanciful conceits, 
M. Jacquemart adds: —“ But these locks, 
these bolts, are as nothing compared with 
the keys—masterpieces, real jewels of iron ; 
and one can understand why certain ama- 
teurs of the present day have made them 
the object of their special collection. There 
busts, monograms, coronets, historical enig- 
mas, are set in their lace-works of tracery, or 
enriched with delicate acanthus foliage, which 
causes the bow of some of these keys to rival 
the most delicate jewellery ; the guillochures 
of their shafts, and the complication of their 


wards, correspond to this elegance, and en- 
title some of these keys to take their place 
beside those of enamelled solid gold in the 
collection of the. Baron Alphonse de Roths- 
child.” * 

There were many fine specimens of keys 
in this exhibition, but the most beautiful of 
all was the exquisite master key, which is said 
to have belonged to Mary, Queen of Scots. 
The key is small, and the tracery most deli- 
cate in execution, initials and the thistle being 
worked into the design with the greatest 
skill, One would be glad to know the name 
of the artist who produced this, so that his 
name might be registered in the Temple of 
Fame. ‘There were some iron book-covers, a 
clock-case, and an early two-pronged fork. 
We may remark, in passing, that the iron 
hands of some of the solid old English clocks 
show marks of true artistic taste in their 
workmanship. 

A fine wrought-iron chest, with a lid hiding 
a secret lock, dated 1550, formed a remark- 
able object in the collection. Near it were 
two oak travelling chests, in which the wood 
is covered with ornamental iron bands and 
scrolls. Door-knockers, tinder-boxes, snuffers, 
and sundry miscellaneous objects were repre- 
sented. One object of considerable interest 
was a double candle-holder with shade, which 
once belonged to Hogarth. It was so made 
that each candlestick could be taken off the 
stand and used separately. Of the work of 
the armourer, specimens of which were exhi- 
bited, we shall say nothing here, as this is a 
branch of ironwork in which considerable 
interest has alway een felt. The historical 
importance of s’ s, swords, stilettos, and 
daggers is at no time likely to be overlooked. 

We may mention, however, some fine spe- 
cimens of damascene work, a favourite style 
of decoration in the East and in Europe since 
the time of the Renaissance. There was 
also a fine piece of repoussé work of the seven- 
teenth century, in the form of a copy of Van- 
dyck’s picture of the children of Charles I. 
With regard to the iron railings for staircases, 
which are often so elegant in old houses, we 
may remark that, at the end of the last cen- 
tury and beginning of this, they were made 
remarkably plain, so that in place of the flow- 
ing curves of an earlier period, we find in 

* History of Furniture, 1878, p. 300. 
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good houses mere straight unornamented up- 
rights. 

To those who know ironwork only from 
the lumpish and heavy railings now so com- 
mon, which are weak in design as well as 
clumsy in execution, it will be a sort of 
revelation that the blacksmith may really be 
a decorative artist of the first class, Happily 
there are signs that the age of deadness has 
nearly come to an end, We have little 
doubt that it is the consumer who needs to 
be educated, and if he demands artistic work, 
there are men now living who could emulate 
the triumphs of Huntingdon Shaw. Towards 
this desirable end, the exhibition so admirably 
arranged by Messrs. Gardner is likely to be a 
great help, and we shall look forward with 
hope to the promised exhibition of the Iron- 
founders’ Company. 
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The Fnfluence of Pastoral Life 
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§| owes its peculiar features to the 
tay, influences of a prior civilization, is 
o a question that has hitherto not 
been much discussed. Neither of the two 
great historians of the Village Community— 
Von Maurer and Sir Henry Maine—has 
attempted to trace the origin of the institu- 
tion in any earlier stage of society. On the 
contrary, our English authority seems rather, 
by his sceptical attitude towards the doctrine 
of the evolution of the patriarchal family 
from an earlier type, to discourage the idea 
that any such origin can be traced. On the 
other hand, Sir Henry Maine’s chief oppo- 
nents—Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. L. H. 
Morgan—have recorded their belief that the 
Village Community, in some of its principal 
features, is nothing more than a continuance 
of pastoral life with such modifications and 
developments as the practice of agriculture 
would naturally induce. I propose in this 
paper to dwell upon one or two new features 
in which the influence of earlier times upon 
village life may be observed. 

The beginning of the permanent dwellings 
which developed into the Village Community 

VOL. VI. 


is to be found in pastoral or even pre-pastoral 
life, and is directly traceable to climatic 
influences. The simplest form of dwelling is 
naturally the cave or artificial hollow used 
by so many peoples to furnish a shelter from 
inclement weather.* Where the constructive 
arts have made some progress, the cave 
shelter rises into a double set of dwellings, 
one for summer and one for winter. The 
summer dwellings are of a light, frail charac- 
ter, while the winter dwellings are stronger 
and more substantial. The Modocs of Cali- 
fornia, who subsist on fish and wild animals, 
dwell in summer in light huts made of poles 
covered with tule matting or ferns, and in 
winter in huts made of stouter poles well 
plastered with clay.t Summer and winter 
houses are very common in the American 
races. Some of the Tatar tribes have two 
kinds of tent, one light for summer travels, 
the other stronger and heavier for winter 
repose. 

With small and purely nomad tribes these 
dwellings are set up wherever the tribe may 
happen to be at the commencement of the 
dry or wet season ; but when the tribes grow 
large and become herdsmen, a change ensues. 
The location of the encampment is no longer 
dependent upon the choice of the tribe, but 
upon the extent of ground which the con- 
current growth of neighbouring tribes will 
allow it to occupy. Thus the summer and 
winter pasture becomes restricted in locality, 
and the situation of the encampment makes 
acorresponding progress towards permanence. 
Of this kind of summer and winter pasture - 
we have a familiar instance in the Swiss 
Alps; while in Turkish law the two pastures 
are recognized as appurtenances of a village, 
and have distinctive names—gqishléq, the 
summer ; iailagq, the winter, pasture.t It is 
here, too, that the practice of agriculture 
begins, although subordinate to cattle-keep- 
ing; and here, therefore, the interest of the 
student of the Village Community deepens ; 
for it will be seen that the permanent en- 
campment furnishes the form of the future 
village. 


* E.g., the Kamschatkans and various Russian 
peoples, Armenians, Bushmen. 
+ Bancroft: Mative Races of the Pacific States, i 
334, 336. is — 
} Journal Asiatique, 5me serie, xix. 304. 
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A typical instance of the half-permanent 


pastoral tribe is furnished by the Hassanyeh ° 


Arabs of the White Nile. They are nomads, 

possessing few horned cattle, but considerable 

flocks of sheep and goats, and they live in 

small tents formed of matting, covered over 

in the rainy season and winter with a thick 

woollen cloth. During the summer, they 

wander along the banks of the Nile, but at the 

commencement of the wet season, when the 

Nile overflows its banks, they go into the more 
elevated interior of the country. Their 
camp consists of two long rows of huts ina 

straight line and parallel to each other; the 

huts being about fifteen yards apart, and a 
broad passage, like a street, fully fifty yards 

wide, separating both lines. Behind each 
hut is a small enclosure made of dry thorns, 

which serves as a pen or fold for the calves 
and lambs. In addition to the pen at the 

back of each hut, a large fence to confine 

the cattle at night is made in common by 
the men of the settlement. Ata little distance 
from the encampment are the cornfields of 
the village. In this camp the tribe remains 
until the inundation of the Nile has subsided, 
when they pack up their huts and descend 
to the lowlands, returning to the neighbour- 
ing spot in the next season.* This descrip- 
tion of the Hassanyeh encampment agrees 
precisely with that of an ordinary communal 
village. The arrangement of the huts in a 
wide street is that of the village houses ; the 
enclosure for the young cattle and the space 
between the huts is the germ of the later 
courtyard and garden ; and in the separation 
of the cattle pasture and the cornfields is the 
beginning of what afterwards became the 
pasture and arable marks. The market-place, 
even, of the village finds its prototype in the 
cattle-fold of the Basutos and the allied 
peoples of South Africa. The villages of 
these people are permanent, but they them- 
selves are still herdsmen, migrating in the 
summer to distant pastures, and reverting in 
time of drought to their former hunting life. 
Their villages are formed of huts ranged in 
a circle, with the pens for the herds in the 
centre. Inthe centre, too, just in front of 
the chief’s hut, is the common meeting-place 
of the village, where questions of police and 
politics are discussed, where in fact the 
* Petherick: Egypt, the Soudan, &c., 148, 160f. 





village parliament holds its sittings.* We 
may even go a step further, and find a com- 
munity in which the pasture mark is actually 
coming into existence. The natives of 
Kamaon leave their villages during the heat 
of summer after having sown their crops, 
and retire to the shade of the woods, where 
each community has its own allotted share, 
to which it returns year by year. 

Nor is this gradual advance of type from 
the simple summer and winter dwelling up 
to a settlement which is not a village com- 
munity only because it is not permanent, an 
accidental one; for there is evidence that 
some peoples, at least, have passed through 
all these stages. In the Turko-Tartaric race, 
the catagaic o/, meaning a valley, hollow or 
tent, is applied in the form 67, to mean a /ent, 
house, dwelling; and a derivative verb, 
djlenmek, meaning literally to get oneself a 
house, and hence to marry, takes us up to 
the verge of the village community, in which 
the acquisition of a house is the necessary 
preliminary to admission to the commune 
and to marriage.t So, too, the Mongolian 
yurt, meaning originally a zent, is applied by 
those people to their own half-permanent 
winter dwellings in the gishlag, and by the 
Russians to denote the Aufs of the subject 
races of Siberia.§ 

Coming nearer home to the village com- 
munity, the early Eranians termed their 
dwellings zmdnem, in modern:Persian, mdx ; 
and this dwelling also was portable. ‘They 
also used the word hao, modern Persian 
khdna, from the root khan, to dig; and the 
development from the hollowed cave through 
the movable tent to the fixed house is still 
preserved in the modern expression khdn u 
man, which denoted a house and all its 
appurtenances.|| From Germany and India 
the evidence is even more complete. The 
very Teutonic name for a large village, ¢éz, 
zaun, town, reminds us that our /owms started 
from the cattle fences like those of the 
Hassanyeh Arabs. The Sanskrit goshtha, 


* Casalis: Les Bassoutos, 129, 130, 162, 180. 

+ Asiatic Researches, xvi. 185. 

t Vambéry: Ztymolog. Worterbuch d. Turko-ta- 
tarischen Sprachen, § 47. 

2 Quatremére : Histoire des Mongols, 54, 55. The 
history of this word, as related by M. Quatremere, is 
itself an epitome of the types of human dwellings. 
|| Spiegel: Eranische Alterthumskunde, iii. 675. 
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first meaning a cow-fen, and then transformed 
to mean an assembly, a discussion, links the 
early Aryan village parliament, like that of 
the Basutos and Zulus, with the cattle-fold. 
The village money was originally cattle, the 
measures by which the land itself was sold 
were measures based on cattle and named 
after them.* Everywhere, therefore, as re- 
gards houses and land, the village community 
is based upon pastoral life. 

Nor has pastoral life been without influence 
upon some customs of the village community 
which would seem at first sight to be of 
purely agricultural origin. Let us take, for 
instance, the prohibition of the wanton 
cutting down of fruit trees. The Hindu 
law books enforce a penalty for cutting 
down fruit-trees, and a double penalty for 
cutting down trees which grow in a grave- 
yard, churchyard, boundary, or consecrated 
place, or which are “ notable trees.” These 
‘‘ notable trees” are frequently met with in 
Hindu literature. They are the abode of a 
wood spirit, who is invoked by the people in 
his neighbourhood, who threaten from time 
to time to cut down the tree, and so end 
the spirit’s life, unless he complies with their 
prayers. The cutting down of such trees is 


not merely a legal but also a religious offence, 
and they who wantonly commit that crime 
go to the Asipattra-vana hell, the leaves of 


whose trees are swords.{ In Germany 
similar phenomena appear. Many of the 
Village Communities forbid the cutting down 
of fruit trees; but the prohibition popularly 
extends much farther. Dr. Mannhardt has 
collected numerous legends of human souls 
dwelling in trees ; in the Oberpfalz, in par- 
ticular, wherever a person has died a 
violent death, a tablet is fixed upon a 
neighbouring tree, in which the spirit of the 
deceased thereupon takes up his abode. 
Further, there are many trees in which the 
guardian spirits of the house or village re- 
side. When these trees are injured, blood 
flows from the wound ; frequently the evil- 
doer is afflicted in the corresponding part 
of his own body.§ 


* See Williams : Sansk. Dict., s.vv. coshtha, gavya, 
gosharman ; and in general Max Miiller: Chips. ii. 
277; and Pictet: Les Origines Indo-Européennes, ii. 

T Stenzler: Yajnavalkya’s Gesetabuch, §§ 227, 228. 

¢ Wilson: Vishnu Purana, 1st ed. 209. 

§ Mannhardt : Der Baumkultus der Germanen, 39, 


In both India and Germany, therefore, 
the felling of trees appears unrestricted 
originally to fruit trees; and my suggestion 
is that fruit trees were originally preserved 
as the abode of good fairies when other trees 
were cut down, and that as the belief in 
fairies decayed the prohibition remained and 
was kept up for its practical usefulness. As 
an illustration of this process, the Lake 
Nyassa men may be quoted. These people 
bury their dead near their villages, and place 
on the graves articles of clothing and house- 
hold utensils for the service of the deceased. 
They do more. They plant a banana tree at 
the head of each grave, that the deceased may 
still enjoy the fruit he loved in life.* These 
trees are sacred, for the Lake Nyassa men 
are in great awe of their deceased relatives, 
and will do nothing that might anger them. 
These Lake Nyassa trees are precisely inter- 
mediate between the fairy trees and fruit 
trees of the Village Community. They are 
sacred from their connection with the 
deceased forefathers ; and from their position 
near the village, they form the germ of the 
future orchard. As the belief in ancestral 
anger dies out, the traditional immunity will 
remain, and the Nyassa people will begin to 
see a utilitarian reason for retaining it. And 
of this stage the Chinese author of the Book 
of Punishments and Rewards is a type; for 
he writes that there are spirits that preside 
over wells and hearths, and that if you heed- 
lessly leap over them, you not only insult the 
gods, but you show that you have forgotten 
what two things are the foundation of human 
life. 

it religion, too, the Village Community 
retains much that belongs to the preceding 
stage of culture. In pastoral life the sacrifices 
are chiefly, if not wholly, of cattle, for these 
form almost the only material of which 
sacrifices can be offered; and as Dr. Moffat 
well remarks, it is not to be wondered at 
that among peoples whose choicest viand is 
broiled or boiled meat, and to whom fat of 
any kind is like the richest cordials, every 


40, and ch. 1, Aassint. Similarly in Persia trees are 
known as airakht-1-fazl, the home of the genii, and 
are invoked accordingly. Ouseley: Zravels, i. 386. 
* Livingstone: Ze Zambesi, 381. 
+ Stanislas Julien: Ze Livre des Recompenses et des 
Peines, 475. 
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event or circumstance should be solemnized 
with beef.* But cattle-keeping and agriculture, 
as they are practised by primitive peoples, 
are incompatible with each other. As 
agriculture extends, the herds diminish, and 
either disappear entirely, or are confined to 
flocks of the smaller animals. The Has- 
sanyeh have already been mentioned as pos- 
sessing few horned cattle; their neighbours, 
the Dor, who are settled agriculturists, have 
few even of sheep and goats, while among 
the Dards of Indiaa positive dislike of cows 
has developed itself. It might therefore be 
supposed that the typical cow sacrifice would 
be supplanted by newer agricultural sacri- 
fices, And, undoubtedly, agriculture does, 
as I hope on some future occasion to show, 
introduce an entirely new series of religious 
beliefs and customs; but yet the typical 
pastoral sacrifice remains with extraordinary 
tenacity. 

Thus among the people of Kamaon it is a 
custom for one of the villagers, just before 
the beginning of the sowing season, to cross 
a small valley by a slight suspension bridge 
made of a grass rope. If he succeeds, it 
betokens a good crop of corn; if he fails, 


his life pays the penalty, and is sacrificed 


to avert the anger of the gods. Under our 
rule this latter provision is in abeyance ; but 
the idea remains; for a bit of the rope, or 
some hair from the man’s head, is held to 
produce fertility in the fields of those who 
can obtain it. But the anger of the gods 
infallibly lights on the unfortunate bridge- 
crosser. 
the villagers who have profited by his 
devotion, must support him. Here there- 
fore is a survival of even a pre-pastoral rite— 
that of human sacrifice. 

Of pastoral sacrifices among agricultural 
peoples, I will only mention a few, and then 
pass on to India, where the tenacity of the 
cow sacrifice is best seen. The Khyens, or 
hill tribes of Arakan, worship a tree, and 
sacrifice cattle to it, although they are purely 
agricultural. The Tshuwashes of Siberia have 
a great cattle sacrifice in early Spring, and 
scatter the ashes upon the fields to produce 


* Moffat: Afissionary Labours, 277. 

+ Petherick : Egypt, the Soudan, &c., 398, 401 ; 
Fournal of the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, xvii. 28. 

} Asiatic Researches, xvi. 224. = 


His fields will never yield, and | 


good crops. In Esthonia, as late as the 
seventeenth century, an ox was sacrificed, 
with prayers, for successful sowing and reap- 
ing. 

In India, the veneration of the cow has 
long been waning, for the author of the 
Vishnu-Purana, taking his cue from contem- 
porary feeling, predicted that in the coming Kali 
age, cows should be venerated only in so far 
as they produced milk. But the cow still 
remains an integral part of the great Agnish- 
toma sacrifice. This sacrifice consists, 
briefly told, in the ceremonial offering of 
cattle and rice cakes. To account for the 
presence of both cattle and rice, the Brahmins 
tell a quaint legend of the sacrificial virtue 
passing from the human being to the horse, 
from the horse to the ox, from the ox through 
several animals to the goat, and finally from 
the goat into rice and barley. To what 
extent this legend is a systematized memorial 
of the traditions of sacrificial materials may 
be doubtful: the point of interest is, that 
the Brahmins, nevertheless, do not regard 
the rice sacrifice as sufficient in itself, but 
merely as the completion of the cattle sacri- 
fice. They thus instruct the worshipper :— 

When the animal is the offering, then many parts 
of the offering go off, are not used (hair, skin, blood, 
&c.) In what way is the deficiency to be made up ? 
The answer is :—If they sacrifice purodasa [the rice 
cake] divided into its proper parts along with the 
animal, then the animal sacrifice is made complete. 
When the sacrificial essence had gone from the 
animals, both rice and barley sprung out of 
it. When they offer purodasa divided along with the 
animal, then they should think, “our animal was 
sacrificed with the sacrificial essence in it. Our 
animal has been sacrificed in its entirety.” 

Here, then, is the pastoral sacrifice remain- 
ing alongside the agricultural and retaining 
the supremacy.{ But the form in which it 
survives in the more popular sacrifices is still 
more striking. The same writer who 
lamented the decrease of the veneration of 
cows, introduces his heroes as performing a 

* Asiatic Researches, xvi. 264, 265 ; Mélanges Russes 
(St. Petersburg), iii, 278ff.; Grimm: Deutsche My- 
thologie, ist ed., 119. 

+ Haug: Aitareya Brahmana, ii. 98. 

+ So, too, cow’s flesh satisfies the deceased ances- 
tors for a much longer period than cooked rice, and 
is, therefore, preferable. Wilson: Vishnu Purana, 
333; Manu, ili. 267, 271. The Parsis still retain the 


animal, but instead of slaughtering it, only present a 
hair of it to the sacred oa" cliaitiaats 
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meritorious sacrifice by “berating a black bull, 
and Prof. Wilson, in a note, mentions that 
this ceremony of liberation was a recognized 
substitute for slaughtering it. In this form 
the sacrifice remains unto this day. For, at the 
great Pongol festival—the feast of ingathering 
—in Southern India, after the new rice has 
been prepared, and placed over the fire, and 
after the joyful shout has gone forth, “It 
boils, O Suriya, it boils,” thus heralding 
a good and plenteous harvest, the cows, 
decorated with the sacrificial garlands, are 
no longer slaughtered, but are hunted madly 
through the village till they are wearied out, 
and then the rejoicing villagers spend the 
rest of the day in chasing hares.* Even so 
does the sacrifice survive in Germany, where, 
at the spring feast of the budding grain, 
hares, and squirrels, and foxes are hunted 
over the fields, that these may be fruitful.and 
the harvest plentiful.t+ 

And here, albeit much more might be said, 
I will end, seeing that this pastoral sacrifice 
still survives in the Agricultural Community. 

Joun FENTON. 
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The Great Case of the 
Smpositions. 


By HusBertT HALL. 
PART I, 


tntaN Michaelmas Term 4 James I. an 
¥, Moy! information was brought in the 

pi Exchequer against one Bates, a 
Turkey merchant, for refusing to 
pay an imposition of 5s. on the cwt. of 
currants, in addition to the 2s. 6d. already 
levied. 

The case was argued in the Exchequer 
chamber, and judgment given for the Crown. 
The immediate result of this decision was the 
Book of Rates for new impositions on mer- 
chandise ; the gain to posterity consists in 
the survival of one of the most important and 
interesting constitutional arguments to be 
found amongst the unequalled historical 
records of this country. 





* Fournal of the Royal Asiatic Soe., N.S. v. 91 ff. 
t+ Kuhn: Westphalische Sagen, ii. 143 ; Liebrecht: 
Zur Volkskunde; 261. 











It will be necessary to pause here to ex- 
plain both the sources of information for the 
history of this mighty case, and the use that 
has been made of these by certain modern 
writers, especially as the course that has been 
there adopted may be taken as pointing to 
the results obtained in other cases. 

There are two classes of information open 
to us for the study of such a question as that 
raised in Bates’ case—the right, that is, of 
the Crown to impose. There are, firstly, the 
ancient records of the realm, rolls of Parlia- 
ment and the like, to which may be added, 
not as a mere gloss upon them, but as living 
and impartial witnesses of the actual system 
in work, the various sets of accounts that may 
have happened to survive.* Secondly, there 
exist, and chiefly in a manuscript form, the 
arguments based upon the former of these 
records ; precedents collected with a diligence 
and arrayed with a skill such as we can never 
hope to see again, by the great legal historians 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Now, strange as it may seem, we in this 
later and presumably more enlightened age, 
cannot, in the majority of cases, avail our- 
selves of either of these sources of informa- 
tion to the extent of our historical require- 
ments. We, most of us, are content to take 
our history from the popular historian of the 
day, and this gentleman has neither the 
patience nor the ability to decipher records. 
His information, then, and ours in conjunc- 
tion with him, is derived at second or third 
hand from contemporary authorities; but 
here’ again fresh difficulties present them- 
selves. 

The great lawyers, who brought a wealth 
of precedents to the argument of any single 
case, were, nearly without exception, partisans 
on either side in the political contests of the 
day. They were evenly matched in profes- 
sional ability ; they were dogmatic with all 
the confidence of historical insight, and 
zealous to the verge of want of scruple for 

the cause of Crown or people. 

They asked for and stated nothing beyond 
a bare history of the facts ; and for this pur- 
pose they appealed to none but original 
authorities. Indeed, each of them might 


have boasted with Hargrave that, “ confident 


* These are chiefly to be found in private collec- 
tions, 
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in the strength of Parliamentary records, he 
would appeal to them only.” 

But what of that? It was, after all, prece- 
dent against precedent, interpretation against 
interpretation, assertion against denial. Let 
any dispassionate reader without an indepen- 
dent knowledge of the question follow out the 
arguments on both sides in the case we have 
before us, and he will soon become hopelessly 
lost in the endless citations of conflicting pre- 
cedents, with the marginal reference to roll 
and membrane, written in the same cramped 
hand, or closely printed in the voluminous 
pages of the State Trials ! 

But there is something worse than this 
behind. Historians of far greater credit are 
not only unequal to collecting precedents for 
themselves, but cannot even read those mar- 
shalled by their unassuming predecessors ; or 
at least they cannot always read them cor- 
rectly. Probably most people have acquired 
their knowledge of the facts in Bates’ case 
from Hallam and the State Trials, but chiefly 
from Hallam: I shall show presently how 
incompetent was even this great historical 
writer to deal with the manuscript autho- 
rities he delights in citing. The race of 
original historians expired with Francis Har- 
grave : let us be thankful that it is born again 
in the two Hardys, in Rogers, and in Stubbs. 

We find it recorded in a Hargrave manu- 
script,* that Queen Elizabeth, in her thirty- 
fourth year, incorporated a company of Turkey 
merchants trading to the Levant, to have a 
monopoly of their trade in those parts for 
twelve years next following. But when the 
Queen attempted some years later to impose 
a new custom of 5s. 6d. per cwt. on currants 
and 6s. 8d. on the butt of canary, the mer- 
chants stoutly resisted the exaction. The 
Letters Patent were of course revoked on the 
spot, and a new company was got together, 
which paid as much as £4,000 for a charter 
granting “larger liberties” than the former 
one. But when, after the accession of her 
successor, a proclamation was issued against 
monopolies, this new company honestly sur- 
rendered its charter. Few commercial mem- 
bers of the community at this time are seen 
to more advantage than these Turkey mer- 
chants: yet from henceforth they were marked 
men. 

* No. 27, fo. g2d. 


We see, then, in the case of Bates a fixed 
and deliberate resolve on the part of the 
Crown to assert a right to impose by its own 
authority upon merchandise. ‘The thin end 
of the wedge had already been inserted. 
Cloth, sweet wines, and tobacco, amongst 
others, had already been made to bear in- 
creased duties in the face of the jealous 
opposition of the common lawyers. But now 
the Crown had a body of judges after its own 
heart. The agent who dictated its mandate 
on this occasion was doubtless the Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere, than whom a more 
subtle tool never armed the hand of a grace- 
less tyrant: but the moving spirit was 
Salisbury. 

The Barons of the Exchequer, as was be- 
fore said, gave judgment for the Crown. The 
case was learnedly argued, but only two of 
the speeches have come down to us, those of 
Clark and Fleming, preserved in Lane’s 
Report. 

The arguments of both these eminent law- 
yers are terse, dogmatic and plausible, as 
Hargrave himself admits. They point to the 
increased custom on the tax of wine under 
Edward I., to the new custom under Henry 
VIII., and the impost under Mary, and these 
they rightly esteem as arbitrary requisitions. 

So too the prizage of wines was never 
granted to the Crown by any statute. The 
impost was, they assert, paid over and above 
the subsidy, and so it should be in the case 
before them. 

I shall endeavour to show how little ex- 
ception can be taken to their main argument 
of commercial expediency. 

The most important of contemporary argu- 
ments on the other side is that contained in 
Hakewill’s speech in the Commons during the 
session of 1610. He disposes very powerfully 
of the earlier precedents relied on for the 
Crown, but in answer to that of the increased 
customs conceded by merchant strangers for 
the Carta Mercatoria, he observes that the 
king none the less yielded liberties in return 
for these—namely, exemption from prizage 
which they yet enjoy. Now to show the un- 
satisfactory nature of these arguments, we may 
notice that Chief Baron Fleming had em- 
ployed the very same deduction in exactly a 
converse sense. The exactions of Edward I., 
he says, must necessarily have been legal, or 
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he would never have been so highly recom- 
pensed for their abandonment. 

The fact is, that although the theory of the 
revenue was perfectly understood by these 
great authorities, the actual practice in point 
was wholly ignored by them. 

The state of the customs’ revenue in the 
twenty-fifth year of Edward I. was as fol- 
lows :—There was a prizage of wines due to 
the Crown by ancient prescription ; a custom- 
ary tax upon wool, woolfells and leather ; 
and an undefined toll upon merchandise at 
the ports, chiefly in the interests of a pro- 
tective policy of trade, upon foreign imports. 

All these had their origin in the early 
prerogative of the Crown: but all three 
were about this time regulated on a scale 
which endured in principle for centuries. 
Such, however, have been the confusion and 
inaccuracy characterizing the statements of 
even our most eminent modern historians 
upon this subject that it will be well to enter 
a little more deeply into the question. 

By the twelfth chapter of Magna Carta, 
no unusual scutage or aid could be levied 
without common consent of the realm ; and 
by the forty-first chapter of the same, foreign 
merchants were allowed to traffic free of ex- 
tortionate imposts, notwithstanding we fre- 
quently find both of these provisions 
violated. A maltolte became stamped as 
illegal by its very recurrence, and Plow- 
den is reported as quoting an invitation 
of Henry III. to the foreign merchants 
to visit this country without fear of paying 
arbitrary customs or a maltolte to the king.* 
In the third year of Edward I. a grant was 
made to the Crown of half a mark upon the 
sack of wool, and the same sum upon an 
estimated sack of 300 woolfells, with a mark 
upon the last of hides. Henceforth this be- 
came the ordinary charge, and any deviation 
from it may be ascribed to four well-defined 
causes, which should be clearly borne in mind 
—to the necessities of the Crown; to its 

emancipation during short intervals from con- 
stitutional restraints ; to attempts to compen- 
sate for losses to or frauds upon the revenue ; 
and to a persistent scheme of one-sided 
commerce. 

In 1294, the Crown saw fit to extort an 


* Harg. MSS. No. 27. Vesp. c. xiv. 16. H. 3. 
m. 20. 





arbitrary toll upon the wool of foreign mer- 
chants. In 1297,a maltolte of 40s. was 
required from all. ‘These exactions, coupled 
with the king’s unpopular foreign policy,* 
produced the episode of the refractory earls, 
followed by the confirmation of the charters 
and the clauses De Tallagio non con- 
cedendo in the Regent’s act of confirmation 
and pardon. 

In the more authentic of the two last- 
mentioned instruments, the Crown had 
reserved the right to its “ancient aids and 
prises due and accustomed.” Therefore it 
still enjoyed the custom on wool and hides 
as regulated in 1275, apd it also had the 
ancient prizage upon wines, and a discre- 
tionary toll upon all merchandise. : 

It is with regard to these two last points 
that such grave misconceptions have usually 
obtained. 

In 1303, Edward had recourse to the 
wonted expedients for raising money to meet 
his necessities. He came to an agreement 
with the leading alien merchants, whereby 
he not only settled an auxiliary tariff for the 
great customs, but agreed besides to com- 
mute the prizage for 2s. paid down on every 
tun imported. All other merchandise to be 
rated at 3d. in the 4. 

Subsequently, at a “colloquium” of 
denizen merchants, he endeavoured to extend 
the same principle to their case also ; this, 
however, they stoutly refused, and continued 
to pay prizage as of old. 

Now, in dealing with this question, Pro- 
fessor Stubbs has stated that the object of 
this “colloquium” was to gain the consent 


‘of the English merchants to an increase in 


the custom on wool, woolfells, and leather, 
without mentioning any other motive, and, I 
venture to think, without recognizing the 
true position of the parties.t 

The point which he and others have 
missed is a very fine one, but it is all import- 
ant. In commenting on the scale of customs 
fixed by the Carta Mercatoria, this author 
asserts that “imported wines paid, besides 
the ancient prizage, 2s. on the cask.f 


* The popular party wished for the represssion or 
consolidation of Scotland and Wales, not for a French 


war. 
+ Select Charters, p. 490. 
t Constitut. Hist. vol. ii. p. 524. , 
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Now, if we turn to the proposals of the 
King in this year to the English merchants, 
we shall find it stated that, “because we 
have understood that divers merchants of our 
kingdom that they themselves may be quit 
of our prizage, and may be able to use and 
enjoy divers liberties granted by us to 
stranger and alien merchants, are willing to 
pay to us out of their goods and merchandizes 
certain new charges and customs which the 
said, &c., do pay,” &c. 

How then can these aliens be said to pay 
prizage, “ besides” 2s. on the cask, or butler- 
age? ‘The contrary fact was perfectly well 
known to Hale, from whom Professor Stubbs 
chiefly draws; and Hakewill before him 
alludes to the exemption of the aliens from 
prizage as “a freedom they yet enjoy.” 

The point is made quite clear in the 
answer of the assembled merchants, “ that 
to the increase of the maltolte, or to the 
customs contained in the aforesaid document, 
they will in no wise consent.” This distinction 
between the custom and the prizage is every- 
where maintained in contemporary relations. 
The great object of the Crown was not to 
get a present advance on the wool customs, 
but to settle permanently the scale of the 
charge upon wines and merchandise—of the 
parvee custume, not the magnz custume. 

In this object it failed, and the distinction 
was always subsequently preserved to the ad- 
vantage, in this case, only of the foreigner, 
till matters were equalized by the much- 
abused imposts of the later Tudors. No 
English merchant could bear the self-imposed 
burthen of the prizage, though I strongly 
suspect that it was frequently the policy of 
the Crown to continue a state of things which 
tended so directly to preserve the balance of 
trade by discouraging a native carrying-trade 
in imported luxuries. 

It was the undefined nature of the prizage 
that was always contended for by the advo- 
cates of the prerogative in later times. The 
prizage of wines, Baron Clark stated, in 
Bates’ case, was not given to the Crown by 
any statute. The prizage had ‘survived the 
subsidy of tunnage, and the impost had (he 
implied) grown out of both. Professor Stubbs 
speaks of the prizage subsequent to 31 Edw. 
I. as though it were soon practically merged 
in the Parliamentary grant of tunnage and 


poundage, and Hallam ventured the same 
assertion still more explicitly. 

But the gravest mistake of all is committed 
by the former writer, when he defines the 
prizage of wines as the right of the Crown to 
take one cask out of every ten at 2os. the 
cask. Such a view of the matter, indeed, 
at once destroys the whole force of Clark’s 
and Fleming’s argument, as proving that the 
prizage was primarily an adjustable custom, 
and that any attempts on the part of the 
Crown to go beyond it could only be looked 
on as an unjust and arbitrary extortion, and 
not as a well-meant, though interested, en- 
deavour to maintain that protective system 
of commerce which was considered of vital 
importance to the revenue. 

The fact is, that no such scale was in use, 
but prizage was only taken under the follow- 


ing conditions :—“ De quaft nave in se hente 
x. dol. vini et ultra non extend. ad xx. dol. 
ppsa pdea j dol. vini; et de quait nave in 
se hente xx. dol. vini et ultra ppsa pdca 
duo dol. vini.” 

Thus, ships carrying less than ten casks 
were free of prizage altogether, and the 
heaviest cargo paid no more than two 
casks. How then are we to explain Pro- 
fessor Stubbs’ assertion? This is most 
authoritative, and includes three references 
—to Maddox, to the Liber Albus, and to 
Hale. 

It may seem incredible, but if we refer to 
these authorities we shall find that their ver- 
dict is exactly the opposite, in one case at 
least, to what Professor Stubbs has repre- 
sented it to be, and alike in none. The pas- 
sage in point in the Liber Albus is worth 
notice. It is as follows :— 

Si noef tonelx des vyns, ou meyns de neof, veig- 
nent en nief ou en bat, Le Chaumberleyn le roy ne 
doit ricen prendre a le pryse le roy par dreit. Et si 
x. tonelx veignent il prendra j tonelle; et silia xix. 
tonelx il ne doit prendre 4 la pryse de la prys fors un 
tonelle ; et de xx. toneux il prendra deux. Et si C 
ou CC toneux veignent ensemble en une nief, le 
Chaumberleyn ne prendra a le prys le Roy fors deux 
onelx.* 

With regard to his assertion that the rate 
was laid at 20s. on the cask for prizage, 
Professor Stubbs has, I believe, been misled 
by Maddox. 


* Liber Albus, I. 247-8. 
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That writer, indeed, does not anywhere 
actually say as much, but he certainly im- 
plies that a due of 20s. on the cask of wine, 
‘“‘in acquietando” was an ordinary one. 

Now, if I understand the question rightly, 
Professor Stubbs has followed Maddox in 
error. ‘I'he above statement of the latter 
writer is made on the authority of the Cham- 
berlain’s accounts for London and Sandwich 
under Henry VII. The position, however, 
of the king’s chamberlain in the former of 
these ports at least was, as early as the reign 
of John, an anomalous one. ‘The fact is, 
that neither London nor the Cinque ports 
were liable to prizage,* but they were liable 
to ‘“ frectagium,” which Maddox and Stubbs, 
perhaps, have mistaken for prizage. It was 
only from Southampton and other outports 
that regular prizage was taken, and the 
‘‘liberi homines” of London and Sandwich, 
both then independent franchises, paid only 
freightage dues at 20s. the cask ; the prizage 
being then worth at least twice that sum. 
Even as late as Henry ITI., an official account 
has an entry “iz acquietacone ” of 20s. a cask 
on certain wines in the port of London ;f 
while it will invariably be found that where 
prizage is regularly levied, “ frectagium sive 
alia onera” are light, and vice versd. 

The right definition of the prizage was 
used by Baron Clark, who described it as 
taking for the king one cask before the mast 
and another behind—that is, one or both, 
according to the bulk of the cargo. An 
Elizabethan customer’s account also speaks 
of prizage as ‘‘ of every shipp havinge in her 
tenne tunnes, one cask: and of every shipp 
havinge in her xx. tonne and above, two 
tunne ; one before the maste and th’other 
behinde. "t 

The state of the revenue from wines pre- 
vious to the impositions under Mary was 
fairly consistent. There was the subsidy of 
tunnage and poundage, with certain petty 
dues and prizage or butlerage. The policy 


of 1558 was only foreshadowed by the new 
custom of 6s. 8d. in the reign of Henry VIII. 
In his speech before the Commons in 
1610, Hakewill glanced complacently at the 
fact of the absence of any precedents for the 
* Hale, iii. 133. ~ 
+ This was expressly allowed for the frectagium. 
t Galba, B. x. 











impositions of the later Tudor sovereigns 
between the reigns of Edward III. and Mary. 
If we are content to admit this, the circum- 
stance is of little value in itself. All that is 
proved thereby is the excessive weakness of 
the monarchy which could neither venture 
to warp commerce to its own ends, nor even | 
to regulate it in the supposed interests of the 
nation. Hakewill, indeed, dwelt both upon 
the impecuniosity of some of these sovereigns 
and their notorious want of scruple in sup- 
plying their necessities. 

Of Henry VI. he boasted that “ As for 
impositions, notwithstanding his great wants, 
he thought not of them.” Perhaps Hakewill 
and some of those who have endorsed all 
his opimions, failed to realize the depths of 
degradation to which the Crown could sink 
when placed betwixt an overwhelming peer- 
age and an orthodox and ultramontane 
Church. I have seen the original draft of 
Letters Patent to be granted to Richard, 
Duke of York, for the purpose of repaying 
a sum of 10,000 marks for which he was 
out of pocket by his government of Ireland. 
He was to have licence to export wool, 
wool-fells, and leather free of custom for an 
indefinite period. It would be hard to 
imagine any better set-off against a straining 
of his prerogative by a strong king than such 
an advantage taken of the position of a weak 
prince by the avowed leader of the constitu- 
tional party. 


The Hncient Monuments Bill. 


——_ 


tata) Lis a distinct advance to observe that 
Sir John Lubbock’s Bill of nine 
previous Sessions has become the 
Government Bill of the present 
Session ; for, although we fear there is no 
chance of it being passed, yet it is something 
to have induced the Government to take up 
a measure connected with so non-political a 
subject as ancient monuments. But here all 
satisfaction ceases. It is too great a national 
disgrace to have to say that such a Bill has 
not long ago passed into a statute ; it is too 
great a cause of regret to the antiquaries and 
the cultured of this country for us to be at 
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all jubilant over this minor success. There 
are archeological societies or field-clubs in 
almost every county of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; we have now, and we have always 
had, many distinguished antiquaries and men 
of letters in both Houses of Parliament— 
there are Mr. Gladstone, Sir John Lubbock, 
Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Borlase, Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, Mr. Thorold Rogers, Mr. Boord, 
in the Commons; Lord Carnarvon, Lord 
Beauchamp, Lord Verulam, Lord Stanhope, 
and many others in the Lords, who take 
definite and well-known interest in the anti- 
quities of our land: and yet, with all this 
wealth of influence, the Ancient Monuments 
Bill has not yet become the Ancient Monu- 
ments Act. The fact is that the Government 
of this country ought to encourage the study 
of archzology instead of ignoring it. There 
are ancient monuments of one sort or another 
in every district, in every country town. They 
tell us more or less of the eighteen hundred 
years of history which have swept over this 
island. But they only become known by the 
individual exertions of local inquirers, all of 
whom work independently and with different 
objects. What is wanted, however, is the 
controlling intelligence of a Government- 
We ought to 


appointed staff of workers. 
have a Government survey and record of 
every object of antiquity in our land, and at 
the back of this we ought to have Govern- 


ment control over every monument. Both 
in India and Malta the Government have 
expended, and are expending, moneys upon 
archeological surveys; and if in these 
branches of our Empire, why not in the 
home-land itself? Other countries are not 
so tardy. France and America have done 
work far in advance of England, and it is a 
burning shame to think of the yearly de- 
struction going on, either from ignorant 
‘“‘restoration” so called or wanton mischief, 
and not a voice lifted up to say that it shall 
be no longer. Is it too much to ask our 
readers to band together into an “ Ancient 
Monuments Legislation Association,” to work 
towards the object that Mr. Roach Smith, in 
our last number, showed that he had suggested 
years ago—to endeavour to influence every 
representative in Parliament to recognize the 
claims of the monuments left to us by our 
ancestors? If THE ANTIQUARY succeeds in 


doing this, it will be one of the proudest 
mementoes of its usefulness. Surely there is 
enough room for this good work. If every 
archeological society or club were to nomi- 
nate one or more of its members to a central 
committee ; if under the guidance of this 
central committee each society would set 
about compiling lists and facts concerning the 
ancient monuments within its jurisdiction, 
and then, with this accumulative power, the 
central committee were to frame a Bill to 
present before Parliament, and to obtain the 
assistance of members of Parliament, the 
country would begin to see that antiquaries 
were in earnest, and had really something to 
say on the subject. We are not without hopes 
that this may be done. 

The Ancient Monuments Bill of the present 
year is not substantially different from its pre- 
decessors. The “Commissioners of Works” 
are appointed the guardians of the ancient 
monuments, and they have power to appoint 
inspectors, to inflict penalties for injury, to 
purchase or to receive as gifts any ancient 
monuments mentioned in the schedule to the 
Act. The list of ancient monuments thus 
to be dealt with is scanty enough, though 
it includes, no doubt, the most important 
belonging to the period of prehistoric archzeo- 
logy. They go as far back as the Neolithic 
age, and extend into the Anglo-Saxon period. 
Thus Stonehenge is Neolithic, Wayland 
Smith’s cave Celtic or early Saxon. It is 
ominous to observe that the Bill of this year 
excludes the famous monument known as 
Ceesar’s Camp, at Wimbledon. Is it because 
it has become past preserving—because the 
builders and the iconoclasts of to-day have 
taken legislation into their own hands and 
placed Czesar’s Camp out of the reach of the 
preservers of ancient monuments ? 

As the list of monuments to be dealt with 
has never yet appeared in the pages of THE 
ANTIQUARY, we record it here, and hope that 
its representative character may induce our 
readers to see how much even is as yet to be 
done to bring the ancient monuments of our 
land under the protecting powers of the 
Government. 

LIST OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS TO 
WHICH THE ACT APPLIES. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 

The tumulus and dolmen, Plas Newydd, Anglesea. 
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The tumulus known as Wayland Smith’s Forge, 
Ashbury, Berkshire. 

Uffington Castle, Berkshire. 

The stone circle known as Long Meg and her 
Daughters, near Penrith. 

The stone circle on Castle Rigg, near Keswick. 

The stone circles on Burn Moor, Cumberland. 

The stone circle known as The Nine Ladies, 
Stanton Moor, Derbyshire. 

The tumulus known as Arborlow, Derbyshire. 

Hob Hurst’s House and Hut, Bastow Moor, 
Derbyshire. 

Minning Low, Brassington, Derbyshire. 

' Arthur’s Quoit, Gower, Llanridian, Glamorgan- 
shire. 

The tumulus at Uley, Gloucestershire. 

Kits Coty House, Aylesford, Kent. 

Danes Camp, Hardingstone, Northamptonshire. 

Castle Dykes, Farthingston, Northamptonshire. 

The Rollrich Stones, Oxfordshire. 

The Pentre Evan Cromlech, Nevern, Pembroke- 
shire. 

The ancient stones at Stanton Drew, Somersetshire. 

The chambered tumulus at Stoney Littleton, 
Wellow, Somersetshire. 

Cadbury Castle, Somersetshire. 

Mayborough, near Penrith, Westmoreland. 

Arthur’s Round Table, Penrith. 

The group of stones known as Stonehenge. 

Old Sarum. 

The vallum at Abury, the Sarcen stones within the 
same, those along the Kennet Road, and the group 
between Abury and Beckhampton. 

The long barrow at West Kennet, near Marl- 
borough. 

Silbury Hill, Abury. 

The dolmen (Devil’s Den), near Marlborough. 

Barbury Castle, Ogbourne, Wilts. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Bass of Inverury, Aberdeenshire. 

The vitrified fort on the Hill of Noath, Rhynie, 
Aberdeenshire. 

The pillar and stone at Newton-in-the-Garioch, 
Culsalmond, Aberdeenshire. 

The circular-walled structures called ‘‘ Edin’s 
Hall,” on Cockburn Law, Berwickshire. 

The British walled settlement enclosing huts at 
Harefaulds in Lauderdale, Berwickshire. 

The Dun of Dornadilla, Durness, Sutherlandshire. 

The sculptured stone called Suenos Stone, near 
Forres, Elgin. 

The cross slab, with inscription, in the churchyard 
of St. Vigeans, Forfarshire. 

The British forts, on the hills, called ‘* The Black 
and White Catherthuns,” Menmuir, Forfarshire. 

A group of remains and pillars, on a haugh at 
Clava, on the banks of the Nairn, Inverness, 

The Pictish Towers at Glenelg, Inverness. 

The Cairns, with chambers and galleries partially 
dilapidated, Minnigaff, Kirkcudbrightshire. 

The Catstane, an inscribed pillar, Kirkliston, 
Linlithgow. 

The Ring of Brogar and other stone pillars at 
Stennis in Orkney, and the neighbouring silen, 
The Chambered mound of Maeshowe, Orkney. 








The stones of Callernish, Uig, Ross. 

The Burgh of Clickanim, Shetland. 

The Pictish tower at Mousa in Shetland. 

The inscribed slab standing on the road-side lead- 
ing from Wigton to Whithorn, and about a mile from 
Whithorn, Wigtonshire. 

Two stones with incised crosses, on a mound in a 
field at Llaggangairn, Wigtonshire. 

The pillars at Kirkmadrine, Wigtonshire. 


IRELAND, 


The earthen enclosure and mounds called the Navan 
Fort, Eglish, Armagh. 

Stone monuments and groups of sepulchral cists in 
Glen Maulin, Donegal. 

The earthen inclosure and Cromlech called the 
Giant’s Ring near Ballylessan, Down. 

The earthen fort at Downpatrick (Dunkeltair), 
Down. 

Stone structure called Staigue Fort, Kerry. 

The earthen mound at Greenmount, Kerry. 

The stone monument at Ballyna, Mayo. 

Cairns and stone circles at Moytura, Mayo. 

The tumuli, New Grange, Knowth and Dowth, 
Meath. 

The earthworks on the hill of Tara. 

The earthworks at Teltown (Taltin). 

The earthworks at Wardstown (Tlaghta), Meath. 

The two central tumuli on the hills called Slieve 
Na Calliagh, Meath. 

The Cairn at Heapstown, Sligo. 

Sepulchral remains at Carrowmore. The cairn 
called Miscaun Mave or Knocknarea, Sligo. 

The cave containing Ogham inscribed stones at 
Drumloghan, Waterford. 

The stone monument called the Catstone and the 
cemetery on the hill of Usnagh, Westmeath. 


Entiquarian Discoveries in 
Germany. 


—_——~—— 


Faph town of Eisenberg—known by 
Ty, tam) the name of Rutiana in the time 





ie of the Romans—was recently the 
= scene of an interesting discovery 
of Roman antiquities. These mostly consist 
of pottery ware, and prove the variety and 
perfection to which this branch of industry 
had arrived amongst the former occupants 
of the place. To the present day the clay 
of this particular district is esteemed in the 
higher branches of the ceramic art. In the 
immediate vicinity of the spot a potter’s 
house and workshop were not long ago dis- 
covered during excavations connected with 
a Roman burying-place, which had already 
furnished objects of antiquarian interest to 
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the Nuremberg Museum. Thus the connec- 
tion of this most recent discovery with the 
ancient local industry is established. The 
vessels found are of the substance known as 
terra sigillata, of yellow and blue colour, and 
in some cases glazed. A fragment of a fine 
bluish-grey dish bears the mark TAIVBA, 
a term which seems to be new to those 
best versed in the antiquarian lore of the 
Rhine districts. Some coins were also found 
which are considered to indicate the fact that 
this particular colony (about three miles to the 
west of Worms) was destroyed by fire about 
the end of the fourth century. 

According to the Bremer Nachrichten (of 
Bremen) two interesting discoveries of pottery 
were made by country people, under almost 
similar circumstances, in the vicinity of 
Wehden and of Cassebruch. In the former 
case (in which the articles found are stated to 
be funeral urns) some of the vessels are of 
common clay, and are supposed to be 3,000 
years old; while others, by their form and 
style of ornament, show a grade of advance- 
ment in ceramic art which indicates their 
probable age as not being more than 1,000 
years. A number of objects connected with 
the pottery industry were found in the urns. 
In one of them was a smaller urn, with some 
remains of human bones. It is proved 
(according to the Hanover Courier) that it 
was an ancient custom to bury the remains 
of mother and child together when they both 
died at the birth of the latter. This is con- 
sidered as the most acceptable explanation of 
the circumstance referred to. Some of the 
vessels found near Cassebruch are in a 
good state of preservation, and have a well- 
known form, being narrow at the upper and 
lower extremities and full in shape towards 
the centre. The largest are 12 inches 
high, with an extreme diameter of about 
14 inches. They are of a brownish colour, 
and show traces of having been glazed. They 
have a high rim, and evidently once had both 
covers and handles. They were discovered 
only 12 inches below the surface, and 
must, it is considered, have suffered in con- 
dition from that reason. 

During the last twelve months the members 
of the Rhenish Antiquarian Society have been 
actively prosecuting researches in their respec- 
tive districts, the results of which have been 


published in the Society’s annals. Herr 
Keller, of Mayence, has been examining 
with minute attention such Roman antiquities 
as were met with during the progress of the 
sewerage works at that city. An altar of 
Jupiter bears only the initials of the dedicator 
(mM. P. P.). Hence its exact date cannot be 
assigned. An interesting contribution is the 
description by Herr Hettner of a number of 
false moulds, for coins of dates ranging from 
about A.D. 193 to 235. The learned numis- 
matist explains in detail his reasons for 
considering these matrices to have been 
intended for the manufacture of base coin. 
Professor Diintzer, of Cologne, has been 
investigating a gravestone of a veteran of the 
Twentieth Legion, and other objects found at 
Arnoldshéhe. ‘These include a large head 
which he considers to belong to some repre- 
sentation of a Deus Lunus. Herr Diitschke, 
of Burg, near Magdeburg, records his views 
as toa bronze statuette shown at the Diissel- 
dorf Exhibition, which had for some thirty 
years been at the Castle of Rheineck. He 
considers it is an image of the Emperor 
Caracalla, in the earlier part of his reign, and 
remarks that the excellence of design and 
workmanship shown in this figure prove what 
a degree of perfection this branch of art had 
reached at such &n early period as that 
represented by the reign of the Emperor 
referred to. 

Though not strictly within the limits of the 
subject of these remarks, the Austrian 
Archeological Expedition to Asia Minor 
merits attention, as the news received by 
the Weue Freie Press, of Vienna, records con- 
siderable activity on the part of all concerned. 
Attention has been given to the preparation 
of a road for the transport to the coast of the 
sculptures, &c., which may be selected, and 
though one half of the projected work has 
been executed, the most difficult portion of 
the task remains to be accomplished. It is 
intended for a part of the expedition to push 
forward, under the direction of Professor 
Petersen, for the purpose of exploring the 
ruins of a temple of Hecate at Lagina. Pro- 
fessor Benndorf remains at Gdldagdsche in 
order to cope with the difficulties of the main 
expedition. The monument at that spot is 
of high antiquarian and artistic value, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the learned Professor 
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and his companions. It is considered that 
Attic workmen must have assisted in the 
erection of this monument, which was evi- 
dently intended to be in memory of some 
mountain prince whose seat of government 
was at this spot. In his attempts to decipher 
the ancient name of the city from the in- 
scription, Professor Benndorf has traced more 
or less distinctly the name Trysa, or Tryssa. 


Sane 
Reviews: 


A Critical inquiry into the Scottish Language, with a 
view of Illustrating the Rise and Progress of Civi- 
lization in Scotland. By FRANCISQUE MICHEL. 
(Edinburgh and London: Blackwood and Sons, 
1882.) 4to, pp. ix.-457. 

aes IIE veteran author, Francisque Michel, has 
3} come forward to give us what cannot but 
be considered a very remarkable book— 
remarkable for its varied learning, its his- 
torical and philological value, and for 
its “new departure” in the application of language 
to the elucidation of history. There can be no doubt 
that there is much yet to be done in the way of 
claiming the asistance of language in unlocking some 
of the hidden treasures of the past, and M. Michel 
has shown the way to one branch of it that has been 
somewhat neglected. We all know how the science 
of language has been applied to some of the higher 
branches of man’s history—how it has traced out for 
us the lines of ethnological migrations and settle- 
ments ; but in the humbler sphere, showing the 
influence of nations upon nations, the borrowings of 
one people from another, instead of the independent 
growths, we have not yet any important researches. 

M. Michel asks himself the question—What words 

of French origin have become incorporated in the 

Scotch language? The answer to this, occupying the 

very handsome volume before us, reveals unmistakably 

the fact that most, if not all, of the key words, relat- 
ing to architecture, furniture, banquetting and rivers, 
clothing, fine arts, money, education, medicine, law, 
punishments, music, dances, &c., have been incor- 
porated into the folk-speech of Scotland from the 
French. But, of course, the subject does not end 
here. M. Michel has far too wide a knowledge of 
his subject to leave it in skeleton form. He takes up 
the outlines of his first inquiry and proceeds to fill 
them in with the rich materials of his learning, 
and we soon find some interesting pictures rising 
before us, having for their object illustrations of the 
early history of civilization in Scotland. The mere 
incorporation of a word into a language does not tell 
us much, except we know when and under what cir- 
cumstances that incorporation took place. In the 
examples M. Michel brings forward, it is shown that 
the words came with the objects themselves—or, 
rather, that before the coming of the words, the 
objects were absent from Scottish society. And 








although, perhaps, we regretfully part with some of 
our old notions as to the indigenous growth of Scottish 
culture, although we have hitherto hesitated to trace 
the work of the Norman and of the later Frenchman 
on the northern portions of our island home, yet 
regret and hesitation soon give way before the new 
stores of knowledge M. Michel lays before us. We 
cannot give space for examples of the work ; for these 
our readers must consult the book, which they will 
find very beautifully printed on handmade paper in 
all the best style of the celebrated house who issue it. 
M. Michel supplies a good index and useful appen- 
dices of words coming directly from the Norse, and 
words derived from the Celtic. It is a book that 
Scottish antiquaries cannot do without, and it will 
serve as a model for similar work elsewhere. 





Notes from the Muniments of St. Mary Magdalen 
College, Oxford, from the Twelfth to the Seventeenth 
Century. By WILLIAM DUNN Macray. (Oxford 
and London: Parker & Co, 1882.) I2mo, pp. 
viii.-148. 

This is one of those remarkable little books that 
at once take the affection of the antiquary. He 
knows it is the work of an accomplished and sympa- 
thetic scholar, because, though it may chiefly consist 
of dry lists, yet there is the full charm of artistic treat- 
ment in every page. And then it gives such valuable 
information. tt consists of memoranda made by the 
editor for his own use, while engaged upon a cata- 
logue of the Magdalen College muniments, the total 
number of documents ranging to nearly fourteen 
thousand. They consist of copious materials for local 
and family history (¢.2., the families of Braose, De 
Quincy, Peche, Rich, Poer, St. Liz, Freyne, Multon, 
D’ Amory and others), and the notes compiled by Mr. 
Macray give us ample indication of the value and im- 
portance of these muniments. The notes give the 
following information :—Masters of the Hospitals of 
St. John Baptist, Oxford ; at Aynho; of SS. John and 
James, Brackley; of St. Leonard, Brackley; at Rom- 
ney, Kent; Priors of Sele, Sussex; inventory of 
church goods at Selborne Priory ; inventory of plate 


at Battle Abbey; expenses of a lawsuit A.D. 1264-6; - 


letter to Bishop Wayneflete; terrier of Rowney 
Priory, Herts; inventory of goods at Wanborough 
Chapel, Wilts ; extract from process against the last 
prior of Sele; inventory of goods of R. Bernys; bar- 
gain for property, 1513 ; example of Corrody ; list of 
wills; list of letters in English; halls in Oxford ; inns 
in Oxford ; academic tradesmen ; parochial clergy ; 
report on the College almshouse, 1596; inventory of 
goods in Eastbourne Priory, Sussex; payments on 
settlement of Sir John Fastolf’s affairs; quit rents in 
kind ; land measures ; prices; Christian names of men 
and women ; surnames, seals, mottoes, &c. 





The History of Dorchester, Oxfordshire, British Earth- 
works, Roman Camp, Bishopric, and the Architec- 
tural History of the Church. Compiled from the 
best authorities, with a General Introduction by 
JoHN Henry Parker. (Oxford and London : 
Parker & Co. 1882.) 8vo, pp. xlviii—104 ; xvi.—176. 
We are not quite sure whether we are grateful 

enough to Mr. Parker for this book. That it is good 
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is to say that it is Mr. Parker’s. But we must be 
— for preferring a book which is wholly Mr. 

arker’s to one which is partly his and partly that 
of others. It is perfectly true that the ‘‘ others” 
include the formidable name of Mr. Freeman, besides 
those of Mr. Barns and Mr. Macfarlane; still we 
should have preferred one whole piece of work from 
Mr. Parker to the volume before us. But here our 
grumbling ends. It relates to manner, not matter. 
We know quite well that Mr. Parker’s love of archi- 
tectural archzeology has induced him to put together 
these eo ae for the guidance of students, and 
that perhaps if he had had to do it in any other way 
we should not have had it at all. 

Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, is a remarkably inter- 
esting place. It has British earthworks, Roman 
camp, and one of the finest abbey churches in England. 
The restoration of this magnificent church forms really 
the raison d’étre of the volume before us. Com- 
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from the Rev. T. Barns on Dorchester in British and 
Roman times; Mr. James Parker’s Lecture on the 
Earthworks; a short account of Dorchester, Past and 
Present, by the Rev. W. C. Macfarlane; Mr. 
Freeman's Essay on the architecture of the Abbey 
Church, written in 1851; and some account of the 
Abbey Church, by the Rev. H. Addington. We need 
scarcely say that here is material enough at all events 
to make up a really valuable and interesting history 
of Dorchester, and when we add that the pages are 
embellished by over fifty beautiful woodcuts by Mr. 
Orlando Jewitt, one of which we are permitted to 
reproduce, besides several excellent plans, we have 
said enough to show that nothing has been left undone 
that would in any way aid the student in understanding 
the architectural history he has before him. 
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ABBEY CHURCH, DORCHESTER, OXON. 


mencing under the prescient guic.ance of Mr. Freeman 
when at Oxford years ago, the work of restoration 
has had a somewhat chequered career, according to 
the fashions of the times with regard to architectural 
antiquities, but Mr. Macfarlane has carried on the 
work throughout, and now Mr. Parker comes forward 
to give him his powerful assistance. We do not think 
restoration can go wrong under the guidance of such 
men as Mr. Freeman and Mr. Parker, and we there- 
fore heartily wish the scheme every success, and 
recommend this valuable and interesting volume to 
the notice of our readers. 

It would be impossible, in the space allotted to us, 
to go into the various interesting archzeological matters 
which the history of Dorchester presents to us, and we 
therefore must content ourselves with giving a brief 
account of the contents of the volume before us. Mr. 
Parker opens with a general introduction; then we have 
extracts from Professor Hussey’s account of the 
Roman road from Allchester to Dorchester ; a letter 


The Imperial Dictionary of the English Language: a 
Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon Library, Scientific 
and Technological, By JouHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
New edition, carefully revised and greatly aug- 
mented. Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. 
Vol. III., L—Screak. (London: Blackie & Son. 
1882.) Roy. 8vo, pp. vi-799. 


This great work, the first and second volumes of 
which we have already had the pleasure of highly 
commending, is now rapidly arriving towards com- 
pletion. We will quote the last article in the present 
volume, as it is a good example of the method upon 
which this dictionary has been planned—‘* SCREAK 
(skrék) v.i. [an older and northern form of screech, 
shriek, which are weakened forms. Sw. skrika, Icel. 
skrekja, to screak, It is equivalent to creak, with 
prefixed intens. s, and is no doubt imitative. See 
ScREECH]. To utter suddenly a sharp, shrill sound 
or outcry; to scream or screech ; also to creak, as a 
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door or wheel. Written also Screeke and Scrike. 


See Screech. 


I would become a cat 
To combat with the creeping mouse 
And scratch the skrecking rat. 
Turberville.” 


The engravings continue to be admirably selected, 
and are a great assistance to the proper understanding 
of the letterpress. Many of these are of archzological 
interest, such as that of some Lacustrine dwellings 
restored by Troyon, the various representations of 
disused musical instruments, and we may add that 
architectural details and articles of costume are 
specially well illustrated. We have tried the alphabet 
with several crucial words, but have not yet found it 
wanting, although in the present day it is by no means 
easy for the dictionary maker to keep up with the 
word manufacture now goingon. He who has these 
four volumes at his right hand is not likely to be often 
at a loss for an explanation of English words either 
in use or out of use. 


A Description of the Monument and Effigies in Porlock 
Church, Somerset. With Reasons deduced from the 
Documents pertaining to the Manor and Chantry of 
Porlock for attributing the Tomb to the Memory of 

* John fourth Baron Harington, of Aldingham, and 
Elizabeth (Courtenay) his wife, afterwards wife of 
William Lord Bonvile, of Chewton, Somerset. 
By Maria HAL..ipay. (Torquay: . Torquay 
Directory Company. 1882.) Roy. 8vo, pp. x.-80 
(12 plates). 

In the autumn of 1880, Mrs. Halliday happened 
to be in the beautiful village of Porlock, when a visit 
was proposed to the village church, a building in 
which she had hitherto taken no interest. From the 
circumstances attending the visit then made this 
charming book has grown. Porlock Church is 
dedicated to St. Dubricius, the first Bishop of Llan- 
daff, who died A.D. 612. It is somewhat out of 
repair, and has few features of interest, but in this 
commonplace country church there is a stately altar 
tomb which has hitherto been without a history. 
‘* The effigies, executed in alabaster, no doubt from the 
quarries of Watchet, Somerset, were once richly 
painted and gilded according to the custom of the 
period . . . . the position of the tomb is altogether 
anomalous ; for though it stands under one of the 
arches (z.¢. the easternmost) which divide the nave 
from the south aisle, its situation is clearly not the 
original site, because the arch runs through the soffit 
of the canopy; and further violence has been done 
to the west face of the canopy, in order to force in 
the tomb to its present place. 

Curiously enough nothing seemed to be known of 
this beautiful monument. In Collinson’s Some set, 
mention is made of the ‘‘ Effigies in the church at 
Porlock, of a Knight Templar and his lady,” which 
is rather ludicrous, as the male figure is in plate 
armour, and could not therefore be a Templar, not to 
mention the absurdity of a Templar’s wife. Savage, 
in his History of Carhampton, alludes to “ Recumbent 
figures, male and female, in white marble,” but, as 
already stated, the monument is of alabaster. Not 


finding much help from the authorities, Mrs. Halliday 
set to work to seek further. Her first clue was the 
crest of the Haringtons, which she found on the 
helmet that underlies the knight’s head in the tomb. 
Following this clue, and eliminating those members of 
the family to whom the tomb could not be attributed, 
she arrives at the conclusion that ‘‘ there remains no 
other Harington, Baron and Lord of Porlock, to whom 
the tomb can possibly be ascribed, save John the fourth 
Baron (d. 1417) with his lady” (Elizabeth, d. 1472). 
The steps by which this conclusion is arrived at, and 
the illustrative documents which go to prove it, are of 
considerable interest, but they must be sought for in 
the book itself. The plates showing the figures, the 
canopy (apparently oe later date), the details, the 
remains of the soffit, and the Easter tomb, are beauti- 
fully executed by Mr. Roscoe Gibbs, who has also 
written the notes explanatory of them. 

We wish that the history of more of the monu- 
ments spread about the country were recorded in the 
same thorough and worthy manner that Mrs. Halliday 
has treated the Porlock monuments. 


The Altus of St. Columbia. Edited with a Prose 
Paraphrase and Notes, by JOHN, MARQUESS OF 
Bute, K.T. (Edinburgh and London: W. Black- 
wood & Sons. 1882.) 4to, pp. iv.-48. 

Lord Bute, who is well known as an author, from 
his translation of the Roman Breviary, has done good 
service in producing this handy and well-printed 
edition of one of the most interesting specimens of 
ancient Celtic Latin poetry, which has been ascribed 
to Columba in unbroken tradition from the Saint’s 
own time. There is a swing about the rhymed Latin 
verse that makes it pleasant reading, but none the 
less will most readers be glad to use the paraphrase, 
for many passages are very difficult to construe. The 
illustrative notes also add to the interest of the work. 


The Seals and Armorial Insignia of the University and 


Colleges of Cambridge. By W. H.St. J. Hope. Part 
_ I. The University. (London: W, Satchell. 1882.) _ 

We heartily welcome this first part of what promises 
to be a most handsome and valuable work. There 
are eight seals of the University and University 
officers, three of which only are in use. The first 
seal of the University dates probably from the time 
of the Charter of Henry III., granted in 1261, and 
Mr. Hope has met with an impression attached to a 
deed dated 1291, which is among the muniments of 
Peterhouse. The shape of this seal is pointed oval, 
the centre is occupied by a representation of a 
chancellor, wearing a round cap and holding a book ; 
he is seated on a chair between two disputing scholars. 
The three figures are contained within a straight-sided 
trefoiled arch, surmounted by a pediment, with the 
sun and moon on either side. The base is a four- 
arch bridge. The second University seal is of a 
somewhat similar design, but of a more ornate 
character. The earliest impression Mr. Hope has 
seen is appended to a deed dated 1420, at ‘Irinity 
College. The third and present seal was given by 
Matthew Stokes, one of the Bedells in 1580. The 
five seals of the officers are, two of the Chancellor, two 
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of the Vice-Chancellor, and one of the Commissary. 
All these seals are carefully reproduced in Dallastype, 
and in addition there is a beautiful chromo-lithograph 
of a disused shield of arms of the University not re- 
corded at the College of Arms. Of this, Mr. Hope 
gives some interesting particulars. If the remaining 
twenty-four parts are equally well-executed with the 
one before us, we shall possess a work of first-rate im- 
portance and a real addition to sigillarian literature. 





History of Shorthand ; with a Review of its Present 
Condition and Prospects in Europe and America. 
By THoMAs ANDERSON. (London: W. H. Allen 
& Co. 1882.) Sm. 8vo, pp. viii.-311. 

The object which the author had in view in pro- 
ducing this useful volume appears to have been so to 
state the history of shorthand, and the present condi- 
tion of the art, as to help on such improvements as he 
considers necessary. He holds that the constant issue 
of new systems is a symptom of dissatisfaction with 
the older ones, and that there is ground for hope that 
in the end a system both simple and accurate may be 
originated which will be universally adopted. <A 
considerable space is devoted to the consideration of 
the archzology of shorthand, with the result of ex- 
plaining the systems adopted by the Greeks and 
Romans, and here necessarily Tyro, the freedman of 
Cicero, holds a high place. The epochs of shorthand 
are stated to be—1, from the invention of writing till 
the date of Catiline’s Conspiracy; 2, from the Con- 
spiracy till the decline of the Roman Notes; 3, from 
the tenth till the sixteenth century ; 4, from the date 
of Dr. Bright’s publication down to the present 
time. The various foreign systems are described, 
and a bibliography of the subject and a list of short- 
hand writers are added. This book cannot fail to be 
of great use to lovers of shorthand, and will alsc be 
of considerable interest to the general reader. 





The Spelling Experimenter and Phonetic Investigator. 
Conducted by W. R. Evans. (London: F. Pit- 
man. 1882.) 8vo, pp. iv.-132. 

Why this strange production should have been sent 
to us we are at a loss to conceive, except upon the 
supposition—certainly not an unreasonable one—that 
THE ANTIQUARY, being “devoted to the study of 
the past,” should take notice of such movements of 
the present day as are likely to be of interest to the 
antiquaries of the future when the present has itself 
become the ‘‘ past.” From this point of view, the 
Spelling Experimenter certainly deserves record as a 
link in the history of ‘‘ Heterography,’’ as it has 
been styled. The antiquary of the future will find in 
the pages of this little volume a great deal of interest- 
ing information about the inner life of the hetero- 
graphic movement, of which Professor Sayce is at 
present the patron. Meanwhile, as the subject of 
phonetics is thus brought under our notice, we may 
say that it would be an exceedingly good thing if our 
younger —— would acquire such an elementary 
knowledge of phonetics as to enable them at least to 
analyze the sounds of their own language. We should 
then be spared a good many of those haphazard ety- 
mologies that so disfigure many antiquarian works, in 
which Latin and Greek and Hebrew and Choctaw and 
Kamschatkan are mixed up in inextricable confusion. 


An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. Based on the Manu- 
script Collections of the late Joseph Bosworth, 
D.D., F.R.S. Edited and enlarged by F. NorTH- 
COTE TOLLER, M.A. Parts I.-II. A—Hwi. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1882.) 4to, pp. 576. 
Dr. Bosworth, whose name is indissolubly associ- 

ated with the study of the oldest form of the English 

language, published his Zlements of Anglo-Saxon 

Grammar in 1823, and his Dictionary of the Anglo- 

Saxon Language in 1838. It might have been ex- 

pected that a man who had so many years ago forged 

the tools with which generations of students have 
gratefully worked, would have been inclined to leave 
to younger men the task of bringing his Dictionary up 
to the requirements of the scholarship of to-day; but 
this was not the case. The study of Anglo-Saxon 
was the mainspring of Dr. Bosworth’s life, and it was 

a beautiful sight to see the aged scholar toiling to the 

last at the work whichformed a part of his very being. 

When he died he left his work fairly complete, but 

the 288 pages, which form the first part only, had been 

finally revised by him. Mr. Toller has therefore had 

a difficult task to perform, as he wished to work in 

the spirit of the author, and yet was often obliged 

to set aside the conclusions at which the author had 
arrived. He has acquitted himself in his task with 
great ability. As a whole, Mr. Toller has not altered 
the text to any considerable extent, but has left certain 
points of dispute to be treated in the preface or 
appendix when the work is comenen- It is scarcely 
necessary to say how full this Dictionary is as com- 
pared with Dr. Bosworth’s former one, but if this were 
not at once seen by the difference in size of the two 
books, it would soon be discovered by a reference to 
the list of books referred to. A large number of these 
books have been published long since Dr. Bosworth 
commenced his labours. In this list will be found 
the books we owe to the learning of Dr. Morris, Prof. 

Skeat, and Mr. Sweet, and it will also be noted that 

the works of the still earlier school of philologists have 

been issued since Dr. Bosworth’s first Anglo-Saxon 

Dictionary. It is much in itself to be thankful for 

that the words collected in the publications of the 

fflfric, Camden, and Early English Text Society 
should here be gathered up and garnered. The 
work is produced in that clear and compact style 
which the Clarendon Press has Jed us to expect in 
their fine series of Dictionaries. The issue of this 
work should form an era in the history of Anglo- 

Saxon studies. It has long been wanted, and will be 

heartily welcomed. 
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Society of Antiquaries.—June 8.—Mr.J. Evans, 
V.P., in the Chair—Mr. A.W. Franks exhibited 
and presented a collection of architectural and topo- 
graphical drawings by Samuel Lysons, the author ot 
the ‘‘ Reliquice Brit. Rom.” 
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June 15.—The Earl of Carnarvon, President, in 
the Chair.—Mr. Milman gave an account of some 
early deeds relating to Burton Abbey exhibited by 
Mr. Henry Griffiths, one of which records a lost 
charter granted by Richard I. creating the borough 
of Burton.—Mr. G. Payne exhibited some pottery 
and glass found at Sittingbourne and drawings of 
mosaic pavement at Wingham, and Mr. Hodder E. 
Westropp a small bronze statuette of Apollo. 

British Archeological Association.—June 7. 
—The Rey. S. M. Mayhew in the Chair.—It was 
announced that the Duke of Somerset had been 
elected President of the Association for the ensuing 
year, and that the annual congress would commence 
at Plymouth on the 21st of August. Mr. J. Gunn 
called attention to the mutilation, many years ago, of 
some of the piers supporting the central tower and 
spire of Norwich Cathedral, and made suggestions 
for their being strengthened.—Mr. E. Way exhibited 
a number of Roman articles found in Southwark.— 
Mr. C. D. Sherborn produced a representative collec- 
tion of flint and stone implements from America and 
European countries.—Mr. C. H. Compton described 
a fine collection of fictile objects, some from Athens, 
and many recently discovered in London, among 
which was a standing lamp of leather, formed evi- 
dently by compression in a mould.—Mr. L. Brock 
exhibited a series of Venetian beads found in Aldgate. 
—The Chairman described a large number of beau- 
tiful objects which he produced, among which a 
jewelled cross and a silver cover to a Roman thurible 
were of great interest.—The first Paper, on “ Cuddy’s 
Cove, Northumberland,” by Dr. A. C. Fryer, treated 
of a little-known natural cavern, the traditional place 
of abode of St. Cuthbert.—The second Paper was by 
Dr. J. Stevens, on ‘‘Urn Burials at Basingstoke.” 
During some recent building works two grave-like 
excavations in the chalk have been found in which 
were various food vessels and other vases of late 
British date. All appearance of interments apart 
from these had disappeared.—The third Paper was 
by Mr. W. Myers, on ‘* A Roman Villa at Benizza, 
near Corfu.” 

Archeological Institute——June 1.—Mr. 
Hilton in the Chair.—Capt. E. Hoare read a Paper 
on “ Egyptian Sepulchural Statuettes,” by Dr. Birch, 
with some introductory remarks by himself. Mr. 
W. M. F. Petrie gave a detailed account of a collec- 
tion of antiquities from Egypt, including several glass 
figures of great rarity and portions of glass inlay.— 
Sir H. Dryden sent a photograph of a draught-man 
of walrus tooth, and a drawing of an poe chess 
piece found at the same place.—Mr. J. G. Waller gave 
an interesting description of the silver ‘‘ cassa’”’ carried 
in the Corpus Christi procession at Genoa.—The Rev. 
W. Loftie exhibited a fine Egyptian bracelet of thick 
gold wire from Sakkara, and an earthenware vase in- 
scribed with the name and titles of Necho, the 
Pharaoh who slew Josiah, King of Judah, circa 600 
B.C.—Capt. Hoare exhibited an Egyptian sepulchural 
statuette of great rarity, covered with hieroglyphics 
on all sides, which, in rare fashion, read in vertical 
lines frem bottom to the top.—Mrs. Rudyerd 
sent a holograph letter of ‘‘Lady Elizabeth, first 
daughter of Scotland,” Queen of Bohemia, and 
‘Queen of Hearts,” to Sir Benjamin Rudyerd. 

VOL. VI, 


ii. 





Society of Biblical Archzology.—June 6.— 
Dr. S. Birch, President, in the Chair.—The following 
Papers were read :—‘‘ The Epoch of Joseph : Amen- 
hotep IV. as the Pharaoh of the Famine,’’ by Mr. 
L. Lund; and on ‘‘ The Decipherment of the Hittite 
Inscriptions,” by Prof. Sayce. 

Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings.—Annual Meeting, June 9.—Mr. James Bryce, 
M.P., in the Chair.—The report of the work of the 
Society during the past year was read by Mr. William 
Morris. There are hopeful signs of the impression 
which the Society has made in awakening a keener 
interest in the preservation of those relics of art and 
history which yet remain to us. On the other hand, 
it should not be forgotten that this matter of the pre- 
servation of ancient buildings is one of those cases in 
which there is no time to spare. At the beginning of 
the year, in order to raise money for necessary ex- 
penses, it was determined to give a series of lectures 
on matters connected with art. Several gentlemen 
kindly offered their services to the Society, and the 
receipts of money from this source were considerable. 
Messrs. Macmillan have undertaken the publication . 
of these lectures, which are now in the press. They 
are as follows :—Mr. Reg. S. Poole on the *‘ Egyptian 
Tombs ;” Prof. W.B. Richmond on ‘‘ Italian Fresco- 
painting ;”” Mr. E. J. Poynter on ‘‘ Decorative Paint- 

ing ;” Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite on ‘‘ English Parish 
Churches ;” Mr. William Morris on ‘* The History of 
Pattern-designing and on the Lesser Arts of Life.” 
The report read by Mr. Morris contains a long list of _ 
cases in which the Society took steps to prevent the 
destruction of, or injury to, some ancient building ; 
in many cases a deputation of two or more members 
of the Society visited the building and made a careful 
survey and report about it. These reports formed the 
basis for practical suggestions as to what ought or 
ought not to be done in the special case. In many 
cases the advice of the Society has been thankfully 
received, and then carefully acted upon. In other less 
successful instances the Society’s protests have acted 
as a check, and prevented a great deal of harm which 
would otherwise have been done. 
Royal Asiatic Society.—June 19.—Sir Bartle 
Frere, Bart., President in the Chair—A Paper was 
read by Mr. Holt on ‘‘ The Importance of the Study 
of Chinese Literature, with Especial Reference tothe 
Chinese Library of the Society, recently catalogued 
by him.” Mr. Holt showed that there was good evi- 
dence for a very early communication from near 
Martaban, or along the valley of the Irawaddy, to 
the North-west capital of China, then at Se-ngan-foo 
or Honan-Foo. He argued that the name of *‘ China” 
was derived from the Indians, who first knew China, 
and was not due to the Tsin dynasty, but, more pro- 
bably, came from the name of the compass, speci- 
mens of which were supplied to the early envoys, the 
Chinese being thus known in India as the ‘* Compass 
people,”’ just as the Seres, another Chinese population, 
derived their Western name from ‘‘ Silk.” That the 
knowledge of this fact was lost to both Indians and 
Chinese is clear from the use by Hiouen-Tsang and 
later writers of two symbols to designate the country, 
as these, while giving the sound of ‘* Che-ha,” indi- 
cate that they are substitutes for original words of 
like sounds, the true sense of which cannot now be 
G 
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recovered, Having shown that M. Reinaud’s view 
of an intercourse between China and Egypt in the 
first century A.D. has no real foundation, Mr. Holt 
further stated that there was no evidence of an 
embassy from M. Aurelius having gone dy sea to 
China in A.D. 166, In conclusion, he urged that, in 
his judgment, there was no proof whatever of any 
knowledge of a maritime way to China before the 
fourth century A.D., the voyage, even of Fahian, at 
that period, being open to serious criticism. He 
believes, therefore, with M. Gosselin, that the Cat- 
tigara of Ptolemy was probably not far from the 
present Martaban, and that India for a considerable 
period, up to the seventh century A.D., dominated 
over Cambodia. 

July 3.—Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., President, in the 
Chair.—Papers were read by Mr. W. Simpson on 
** Buddhist Caves in Afghanistan,” and on ‘‘ The 
Identification of a Sculptured Tope with Sanchi ;” 
also, by Mr. C. Gardner, on ‘‘ Written and Unwrit- 
ten Chinese Laws.” 

Royal Society of Literature.—June 28.—Mr. 
Joseph Haynes in the Chair.—Mr. Alfred Marks 
read a Paper on “The ‘St. Anne’ of Leonardo da 
Vinci.” 

Philological Society.—June 16.—Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray, President, in the Chair.—The Papers read 
were :—(1) ‘*Some Latin Etymologies,” by Prof. 
Postgate. (2) ‘‘On the Distribution of Celtic 
Placewords,’”? by Mr. Walter R. Browne. This Paper 
was illustrated by a list of the principal first elements 
of Celtic place-names (aber-, ben-, &c.), with numbers 
to show the relative frequency of their occurrence in 
Wales, the Lowlands and Highlands of Scotland, 
and in Ireland. The materials were drawn from the 
exhaustive list of Irish townlands given in the Census 
records, the Welsh and Scotch names being taken 
from MacCorquodale’s Gazetteer ; Mr. Skene’s results 
for Scotland being also added. Mr. Browne said that 
the result of his tabulation was that it failed to show 
the existence of a Kymric language in Scotland at 
all; that the existence of a Kymric population in the 
Lowlands, although it may be true historically, has 
left no mark whatever on the place-names of the dis- 
trict. The table shows that, while many names are 
peculiar to a single one of the four districts (such as 
Bettws to Wales), while others are common only to 
two or three out of them, some, lastly, being common 
to all four, there is only one—viz., Zen—which is 
common to Wales and the Lowlands of Scotland 
only. (The Highland Zens are really corruptions of 
different words.) Even this example is open to doubt, 
for in the Lowlands Zen appears to be mainly used 
in the sense of “hill,” which is not the case with the 
Welsh Zen = “head.” The Lowland Zen is probably 
a mere corruption of the Highland den. 

Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies.—June 15.—Annual Meeting.—Prof. C. T. 
Newton in the chair. — The following is the substance 
of the report of the Council. The most important 
event in the history of the Society during the past 
year was its share in Mr. Ramsay’s Phrygian expedi- 
tion. On the whole, the Society might fairly be 
congratulated on the result of its first venture in the 
field of exploration, and feel encouraged to further 
efforts in the same direction. With a view to carrying 


into effect one of the principal objects indicated in 
the Society’s rules, the Council had sanctioned the 
reproduction by photography of the famous Laurentian 
Codex of Sophocles, provided that one hundred sub- 
scribers pl be found at £6 each, the total cost for 
one hundred copies being calculated not to exeeed 


4600. A circular would be issued to members, and 


the Council hoped that there would be no difficul 
in making up the subscription. Another appeal which 
the Council had decided to sanction, though under- 
taking no responsibility, was for a fund of £500, to 
enable Mr. Ramsay to fulfil the conditions of an 
Extraordinary Fellowship, to which, in the interests of 
archeology, one of the colleges at Oxford was pre- 
pared to appoint him, with a view to his continuing 
his researches in Asia Minor. The Council thought 
that this appeal deserved the hearty support of mem- 
bers of the Society. The fund would be administered 
by a committee appointed by the subscribers. The 
Council then stated that since the last annual meeting 
arrangements had been made for the use by members 
of the various books and periodicals which had been 
acquired by the Society. 

Anthropological Institute.—June 27.— Gen. 
Pitt-Rivers, President, in the Chair.—Mr. Villiers 
Stuart, M.P., exhibited and described a drawing of 
the funeral canopy or tent of an Egyptian queen, and 
some casts of bas-reliefs discovered by him within a 
short distance of the tent.—Mr. E. H. Man read a 
further account of the natives of the Andaman Islands, 
in which he treated more particularly of their home 
life-—A communication was received from Mr. H. C. 
R. Becher on some Mexican terra-cotta figures found 
near the ancient pyramids of San Juan Teotihuacan ; 
from a comparison of these figures with those in the 
museum at Palermo, the author argued that they were 
produced by people of the same race, and that the 
builders of the ancient monuments were Phcenicians, 





PROVINCIAL. 


Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.—June 14. 
—The concluding meeting of the present session, 
Sir Wm. Fettes Douglas in the Chair.—The first Paper 
read was a notice of “Newark Castle,” Renfrew- 
shire, by George W. Browne. The first notice of the 
ancient barony of Newark which he had found was in 
1373, and the earliest notice of the place of Newark 
in 1484. The oldest portion of the existing castle was 
probably built by George Maxwell, of Newark, about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and the more 
modern part at ‘the close of the sixteenth century by 
Patrick Maxwell, whose monogram appears in the 
window-heads and the tympanum of the entrance 
door. Here also is carved the legend, ‘* The 
blissingis of God be heirin,” and the date 1597. The 
earlier parts of the building are the two blocks form- 
ing the southern extremities of the eastern and western 
wings.—The second Paper was a notice of ‘‘ Recent 
Discoveries of Coins in Scotland,” by George Sim, in 
which the different varieties of coins found in the 
deposits, recovered by Exchequer, and submitted 
for examination, were detailed.—Rev. George Gordon 
contributed a notice of ‘‘ A Hoard of Silver Pennies, 
chiefly of Henry III. of England, with a few of 
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William the Lion of Scotland,” found at Cauldhame, 
near Keith, in Banffshire ; and Mr. Edward Burns added 
a notice of the interesting points connected with the 
history of the coinages which the preservation of such 
hoards would elucidate. Dr. Gordon presented three 
of the coins to the Museum.—Dr. John Alexander 
Smith gave a notice of a ‘* Stone Celt,” found on the 
farm of Stobshiel, which he presented to the Museum, 
and of acinerary urn found on the same farm, and 
presented by Mr. John Hyslop, the farmer ; also of a 
cinerary urn found on the farm of Quarryford, and 
presented by the Marquis of Tweeddale ; and an urn 
of the so-called drinking cup type, found on the farm 
of Drem, and presented by Mr. J. Reid.—Mr. W. 
Lowson gave an account of a number of cinerary 
urns, found in a sand-pit at Magdalen Bridge, near 
Joppa. The urns, nine in number, have been pre- 
sented to the Museum. One of the largest was pre- 
sented by Mr, C. W. Cathcart ; a portion of another 
by Charles Gordon, and seven by Mr. Lowson.— 
Rev. James Peter contributed a notice of some stone 
implements found in Old Deer, Aberdeenshire, which 
had been presented, through him, to the Museum.— 
Miss C. Maclagan, Stirling, sent some notes on the 
stone forts of Argyleshire and the Western Isles ; 
and Mr. W. G. T. Watt described the excavation 
of the Broch of Burwick, near Stromness. — 
Dr. R. Angus Smith, of Manchester, contributed 
the results of a curious investigation on the 
“* Archzeology of the Voice;” and the Rev. Dr. 
Maclauchlan (Vice-President) gave some notices of 
his observations of a kindred nature, on the Celtic 
tone remaining in districts where the language had 
ceased to be spoken.—Mr. John Sturrock exhibited 
and described a series of stone lamps, recently found 
in the parishes of Monikie and Inverarity, Forfar- 
shire-—The next Paper was a short notice of some 
aw observed in the island of Tiree, by Mr. J. 
Sands, the chief of which were the duns, or hill tops, 
fortified by dry stone walls. Of these, Mr. Sands 
enumerated thirteen, and in some of them he found 
pottery and implements of bone.—Mr. Angus J. 
Beaton communicated a second notice of the anti- 
quities of the Black Isle, Ross-shire, relating chiefly to 
the Drumnamiarg and Belmaduthy districts, in which 
are the circular structure called Fort Allanriach, the 
remains of a circular structure called ‘‘ The Temple,” 
and several burial cairns and cists. —Mr. M. W. Taylor 
contributed a notice of a sculptured stone, with cup 
and ring markings, which formed the cover of a cist 
recently discovered at Redhills, near Penrith, con- 
taining an interment after cremation, but no pottery and 
no implements.—Rev. J. M. Joass exhibited a curious 
quadrangular brooch, found at Sciberscross, in Suther- 
land.—Mr. J. B. Murdoch exhibited and described 
the circumstances of the discovery of a very large 
ag celt or axe-head of felstone, 13 inches in 
ength, which was found recently on the estate of 
Naemoor, the property of Mr. J. J. Moubray, in the 
parish of Muckhart, Kinross-shire. The celt was 
found in digging a drain ina field near the bank of 
the Devon, and near it were two slabs of wood, about 
6 feet long by 16 inches wide and 2} inches thick at 
one side, running to an edge at the other side. 
Batley Antiquarian Society.—June 9.—The 
members visited Almondbury, near Huddersfield, and 


were met at the Parish Church by the Rev. Canon 
Hulbert, M.A., vicar, who conducted them my 
the sacred structure (of which he is publishing the 
annals), and pointed out the various objects of beauty 
and antiquity in the church and side chapel, and also 
some curiosities from his own library, such as a copy 
of Tyndall’s New Testament, 1552, and Valerius 
Maximus, 1478, and the late Mr. Nowell’s copy of 
the first Almondbury Parochial Register, 1557 to 1653. 
They also visited Wormald’s Hall, and proceeded 
thence to Castle Hill. They had a fine view of the 
surrounding country and the ancient ramparts of this 
Saxon fortification, which were explained by Canon 
Hulbert. 

Tettenhall Antiquarian Society.—May 29 to 
June 3.—Annual Summer Meeting.—Mr. J. Jones, 
President.—Albrighton and Donington were first 
visited. The tower and nave of Albrighton Church 
are Early English, the lower part of the tower em 
the oldest portion. The chancel is Decorated, an 
contains some very fine monuments of the Shrewsbury 
family. The greater part of the nave and south aisle 
was restored in 1853. During the excavations a fine 
altar tomb was discovered, eighteen inches below the 
floor. It is in excellent preservation, and is covered 
with different armorial shields, some of which have 
been recognized as belonging to several families in the 
neighbourhood. It is now placed outside the church, 
in the angle formed by the south aisle and chancel. 
Near to it are the remains of an old Saxon cross, 
restored in 1855, and now surmounted by a floreated 
cross. Donington Church is chiefly fourteenth cen- 
tury, but was entirely restored two years ago. Below 
the rocky eminence on which the church is built is a 
medicinal spring, known as St. Cuthbert’s Well. In 
Donington Churchyard there are also the remains of 
an old Saxon cross; the cable ornament on the base 
is in excellent preservation. It is now surmounted by 
a sun-dial. Tong was next visited. After an in- 
spection of the church, which contains some of the 
finest monuments in the Midland Counties, the Society 
visited the old Abbey ruins. In the tower of this 
church is a very large bell, weighing seven tons, very 
rarely used now on account of the shaky condition of the 
edifice. In this churchyard there is also an old Saxon 
cross, not in such good preservation as those at 
Albrighton and Donington. Codsall was next visited. 
After an inspection of the church, which contains 
some very fine monuments of the Wrottesly family, 
the party went to inspect the old Roman remains in 
Wrottesly Park, which Plot supposes to have been a 
Roman city of considerable importance. Camden 
believes it to be one of the Roman stations. Very little 
traces of the remains are now visible, owing to the 
cultivation of the land, but there are still preserved at 
Wrottesly Hall some large squared stones, evidently 
once used in the fortifications, which have been found 
in the park. A visit was then made to Pattingham. 
Half way to Pattingham, at a place called Merton 
Hill, is a narrow winding lane, along which His 
Majesty Charles II. journeyed when he escaped from 
Worcester, on his way to Boscobel. The Society 
were also shown an old fireplace, cut in the solid 
rock, once part of a cottage, where local tradition has 
it that the king halted and refreshed himself before 
proceeding on his journey. On arriving at Pattingham 
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a visit was made to the church, which is dedicated to 
St. Chad. Nave and chancel are Early English, 
tower Perpendicular. ‘There is very little of interest 
in this church, it having been restored about ten 
years ago. In the churchyard are the remains of an 
old Roman cross, very well preserved. Some portion 
of the base and shaft were restored in 1850. 

Belfast Field Naturalists’ Club.—June meeting. 
—It was reported that a very interesting discovery of 
an ancient Celtic settlement had just been made in 
Lough Mourne, near Belfast. The lake is being drained 
with the object of constructing waterworks to supply 
Belfast with pure water, and as the level was lowered 
the remains of four crannogs or lake dwellings were 
exposed to view. Others are gradually emerging as 
the water drains off, and are said to be unusually good 
examples of these primitive homes. The timber piles 
on which they were built retain their shape and posi- 
tion, but are soft as sponges. Marks of the sharp 
instrument that fashioned them may still be seen, but 
the exceedingly treacherous and slippery state of the 
mud in which they are imbedded prevents, as yet, a 
thorough examination of the huts they supported. A 
canoe of the dug-out form generally found in such 
remains has been discovered, and a row of piles leading 
shorewards proves that the inhabitants of the cran- 
nogs had a causeway of a rough sort, and did not 
depend entirely on the canoe which, as an old chronicle, 
quoted in the Wister Archeological Fournal states, was 
for the use of the chief. Such crannogs have been 
found in many parts of Ulster, and one was not long 
since examined in Ballylough, in county Antrim. 
There can be little doubt that a rich find will reward 
the exploration of the Club, who are undertaking the 
careful investigation of the Lough. A sub-committee 
was appointed, in whose hands have been placed funds 
for the requisite works, and as the gentlemen of the 
committee are members of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and well known as antiquaries, the results of their 
labours are eagerly looked for. 

Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club.—Meeting at 
Haddington.—May 31.—The hills were first visited. 
The large circular British camp on Kae Heugh is 
triple-ringed on three sides, and is defended by a pre- 
cipice on the fourth. It has been placed on a bare 
rock-scalp, and there are no tokens of hut circles or 
interior erections, and it is apparently waterless. It 
is said this camp is visible from another eminence 
near Newbattle, in Mid-Lothian. The site of “the 
Chesters” was not seen, nor the more peculiarly forti- 
fied hill above Drem (Drem Hill), said to be Pictish. 
There are Pictish, or at least Gaelic, place’names in 
the vicinity, such as Drem, Kilduff, Ballencrieff, but 
these indicate a newer stratum of history than that 
characterized by the rude hill forts and their outlying 
burial places, with inartistic clay urns and slab cists. 
Returning to Haddington, some of the more antique 
buildings were pointed out by Mr. James Robb. The 
Earl of Bothwell’s house, called in the records of 
Haddington ‘‘the town house of the Master of 
Hailes,” that bore many tokens of antiquity in ‘its 
turret staircase, its effaced coat of arms, and _ its 
patched walls and roof, was entered and ascended. 
The story is that Queen Mary, in flying from Borth- 
wick Castle to Dunbar in the disguise of a page, 
changed her attire here, and then continued her flight 


to join Bothwell. Old houses with similar turnpike 
stairs were seen in the Nungate, a very old suburb of 
the town, and in another of the streets of Haddington. 
In the Nungate the chief object is St. Martin’s Chapel 
in ruins, one of the very early ecclesiastical buildings 
of Scotland still extant, though now becoming dilapi- 
dated, and not over well kept. Alexander de 5t. 
Martin signs as a witness the charter of the Countess 
Ada, mother of Malcolm and William, Kings of the 
Scots, of a toft of land in Haddington to St. Andrews. 
This was before 1178, when she died, and possibly be- 
fore the death of Malcolm (1165), as she mentions by 
name only her husband Henry, who died in 1152, to 
be benefited by the services which the gift secured. 
St. Martin gifted the nuns with the ‘‘ lands and tene- 
ments of St. Martinesgate, with the mills, and other, 
their various pertinents.” But the early documents 
containing the particulars of the donation were burnt 
in the time of Edward III., before 1359, when they 
were renewed in substance. When he transferred the 
lands of St. Martin’s Gate to the abbey, the patronage 
of the chapel followed the lands, and the nuns pos- 
sessed this privilege. Nun’s Gate has superseded the 
original designation of St. Martin’s Gate. Another 
Alexander de St. Martin signs the charter of William 
de Malvoisin about the vicarage of Haddington ; and 
a confirmation of it also, by Bishop David de Bern- 
ham, which is dated at Tyningham, 1240. He was, 
perhaps, master of the convent of nuns at the Abbey, 
and possibly a descendant of the earlier Alexander. 
The church edifice belongs to the transition between 
the Norman and first pointed period, subsequent to the 
death of David I. (1153). The long and narrow 
lanciform windows of one light more or less nearly 
flush with the external wall, and opening inwardly 
with a deep and wide splay, universally obtain in the 
smaller churches of the first pointed period. At pre- 
sent the eastern end is terminated by an arch, but there 
are traces on the walls that there had been an apse 
attached to complete the structure, as seen in other 
churches of that age, in which some form of window, 
or a combination of narrow lights, was situated. In 
more modern times the pulpit was placed in the north- 
east corner, and when, on some occasion, excavations 
were made where it stood, a pit filled with human 
bones was discovered underneath. The property at 
Giffordgate, reputed to have been the small heritage 
of the ancestors of John Knox, the Scottish Reformer, 
was pointed out ; but the old dwelling on it has been 
replaced by a substitute. The name Giffordgate is 
very old. The nuns of the Abbey had an annual rent 
of one merk out of a certain field (terra campestre) 
near ‘‘ Guffardgate’’ granted them by Simeon de Sal- 
toun. This was confirmed tothemin 1359. In 1576, 
William, Lord Hay de Yester, held the lands of Giffert- 
gate and the superiority of the same. The site of St. 
Catherine’s Chapel, so particularly noticed in Knox’s 
History of the Reformation, under date 1549, is ascer- 
tained by the name of “ Katie’s Garden,”’ still sub- 
sisting ; that of the Minorite, or Franciscan, Monas- 
tery is occupied by the present Episcopal Church. 
The church of this monastery, in one of its phases, 
was, owing to the splendour of the light that flashed 
from its windows, and the sumptuousness of its archi- 
tecture, generally known as the ‘‘ Lamp of Lothian.” 
This was burnt by Edward III, in 1355. From the 
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Chamberlain Rolls, we learn that it was rebuilding in 
1362. It survived the Reformation, but in 1572 the 
east gable was granted to Thomas Cockburn of Clerk- 
ington, to be demolished and carried away ; and the 
pavement was transported to the parish church (St. 
Mary’s), and laid there. The monastery appears on 
record in 1281, in the reign of Alexander IIT., but may 
belong to the previous reign. There was an altar to 
St. Duthac in the Minorite Church. The church of 
St. Mary’s was gifted to St. Andrews by David I. be- 
fore 1147, that being the date of the death of the 
second witness to its charter—John, Bishop of Glas- 
gow ; and the renewal of this charter by William may 
in a similar manner be ascertained to have been before 
1166. The present edifice belongs to the second 
pointed period; and the architecture of the tower 
has third pointed features The eastern portion, 
now roofless, stands on a foundation of a different 
level from that division occupied as the parish church, 
which is thought to be of more recent construction. 
Some of the sculpturing on the eastern portion and 
above the western door is in admirable preservation, 
The mason marks were mostly on the western end. 
Besides the altar of the Virgin, we read of that of St. 
Blaise, the woolcomber’s patron, and the chapelry of 
the ‘‘Holie Blood” within the Collegiate Church 
of Haddington. It is worthy of note that in the 
pew in the parish church which is devoted to the 
use of the municipality of the burgh the old Episco- 
pal service books, which were in use during the thirty 
years that Episcopacy was the established religion of 
Scotland, are still in their places: they have never 
been removed, Curious old pre-Reformation alms- 
dishes were seen, as well as a valuable solid silver 
chalice, which had been in use for the last 250 years 
in the parish church.—After dinner a Paper was read 
by Mr. Hardy, ‘‘On the Seals of the Burgh and Cor- 
poration of Berwick-upon-Tweed.” It was occasioned 
by the recent discovery, near Morpeth, of a leaden 
seal of Henry IV., withthe arms of Berwick, being 
an impression of the great seal of the realm, as the 
inscription purports, for his land beyond the Tweed. 
A cast of this, communicated by Mr. Woodman, 
Stobhill, Morpeth, wa§ exhibited, also a tracing of the 
burgh arms in the reign of Alexander II., and impres- 
sions of the present Mayorial and Corporation seals 
of this ancient town. 

Keith Field Club.—June 12.—The ground chosen 
for the sixth excursion was the Kirk of Mortlach and 
Balvenie Castle. Malcolm II. defeated the Danes 
here in 1010. It is also told-in certain records that, 
in fulfilment of a vow made, he added three spear- 
lengths to the church, in gratitude for the victory, and 
a mark is yet left in the wall where it is said to have 
been joined. It is further noted that a number of the 
heads of the slain were built into the wall ; but a more 
graceful expression of the king’s gratitude was the 
creation of a bishopric, called the Bishopric of Mort- 
lach, being the second in Scotland. ‘The See was 
translated by David I. from Mortlach to Aberdeen, 
by a charter dated July 30, anno 1142. We under- 
stand relics of the battle have at various times been 
dug up in the neighbourhood. On’ the “haugh”’ 
below the church there was examined an upright stone, 
some seven or eight feet in height and two in breadth, 
evidently of very ancient date, but unfortunately there 


isno key to its history. Certain of the sculptured 
figures are easily enough made out, such as a horse 
and rider, a bull’s head, and a serpent, on one side, 
with what appears to be two upright fishes on the 
other. After lingering as long as time would admit, 
the party walked down Dulan side, passing the site 
of the bishop’s palace in early days. On reaching 
the old castle of Balvenie a halt was made, and old 
Mr. Coutts, the respected keeper of the ancient pile, 
at once joined the party, and, beginning at the mottoes 
and heraldry on the outer walls, went over the whole 
place, pointing out everything of anynote. The walls 
are of great strength and thickness, and the east side, 
known as the Pictish Tower, is in splendid preserva- 
tion, it having, we understand, been despoiled of its 
roof within recent years. 

Liverpool Naturalists’ Field Club.—June 8.— 
The second field meeting was held at Malpas. At 
Edge Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Dod met them. The 
garden is on the site of the old moat. The present 
house, which is very picturesque both in structure 
and situation, is of about the time of Charles I., but 
there are vestiges of an ancient mansion, probably 
the original residence of the family, who date back to 


the time of Henry II. An Edward Dod was Baron . 


of the Exchequer in the reign of James I. From 
Edge Hall the route lay across the park and through 
a dingle, hiding an old mill, then up the meadows by 
Kidna!l and under Overton Scar, passing the gipsy 
caves in the réck by Chorlton Hall, the seat of Sir 
William Hamilton, to Overton Hall, the summer 
abode of Mrs. Gregson. ‘The chief part of the build- 
ing is now a farmhouse, adapted to dairy purposes, 
but some additions have been made to accommodate 
the family when they seek retirement. A part of the 
old building in the Cheshire half-timbered style 
remains, and also of the moat with an old pointed 
stone arch. 

Alford Field Club and Scientific Society.— 
June 3.—A visit was made to Cairn Cur on the borders 
of Terpersie and Warrackston. Part of this cairn 
was opened some years ago, when stone coffins and an 


um were found. A large part has, however, been ~ 


left untouched, and it was resolved that the Society 
should undertake to explore the remainder if leave 
were obtained. Thereafter earth dwellings on the hill 
east of the farm of Hillock and on the Hill of 
Drumbarton were visited, as were also the Thieves’ 
Slack and the Clatterin’ Kists. The Thieves’ Slack 
seems to have been a resort of cattle-lifting marauders. 
It is very near the old North and South Road, which 
was then the chief highway in the county.—A Paper 
was read by Mr. Pithie, on ‘‘'‘Terpersie Castle,” 
Terpersie, or as it is sometimes called Dalpersie 
Castle, is situated in Glen of Terpersie, in the parish 
of ‘Tullynessleand Forbes. ‘The clay plastered walls, 
the dingy, ill-lighted rooms, the great thickness of the 
walls, seem to correspond with the rugged character 
of the times, and would indicate more the den of the 
robber than the abode of the chivalrous knight. The 
original building is a parallelogram, which measures 
28 feet by 18 feet, and is defended at opposite corners 
by two circular towers. That portion, which is now 
falling most rapidly into decay, was built after the 
main structure, about the year 1600, it is said. The 
foundation of this portion is bad, mostly sand, and as 
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there was 2 hollow immediately behind it, which was 
frequently full of water, the foundations have been 
gradually undermined, and now a considerable portion 
of the newer part is about to fall. In the older 
portion, the whole internal accommodation—z.e., 
without the newer part—was three chief rooms, one 
in each floor, and the smaller rooms in the towers, 
used possiblyas bedrooms. The fireplace was in the 
east wall. In the basement the fireplace has been 
built up. The entrance door, which faced the east, is 
now within that portion of building which is rapidly 
falling. It was, however, the original entrance. 
Here was a massive door, and behind it a ponderous 
bolt. Into the mason work the bolt slipped as far as 
to allow the door to close, when the bolt was again 
brought forward and placed in a similar hole on the 
other side. The walls are well supplied with loop- 
holes three inches wide in the outside, but extending 
to about two feet in the inside, giving a very wide 
range to the defenders, and a very small mark to those 
who dared to assault it. Nor is this all, the flanking 
towers are liberally supplied with similar loopholes. 
This is a peculiar arrangement, and one which would 
allow the defenders to sweep away their enemies from 
every portion of the house. The ground floor of the 
towers are vaulted, and may have been used as places 
of confinement for prisoners. The stairs form part of 
the towers, and are supported on corbels. The 
house contains the usual complement of hiding-places 
and secret repositories. The latter had been 
apparently used for deeds and charters, and had stone 
slides which could be drawn out and in. The date on 
the house is 1561, with the boar’s head, and in another 
place the letter ‘‘G.” The castle belonged to a cadet 
of the Gordon family. The traditional account of the 
origin of the name is as follows :—A knight came to 
Scotland in the time of Malcolm Canmore. The 
borders were then devastated by a huge boar, which 
this knight killed, and received the name “ Gored 
down” in consequence. Whatever be the origin of 
the name, it is generally agreed that Adam de Gordon 
is the founder of the family which soon had pos- 
sessions in various parts of Scotland. The Terpersie 
branch sprang from the Lesmoir family, whose castle 
was near the old church of Essie. James Gordon, 
the first of the Lesmoir family, lived in the time of 
James ITI., and was succeeded by his son James, who 
was the father of William of Terpersie. This 
William of Terpersie’s brother had the lands of 
Easter Crichie granted him by Royal charter, dated 
1555. George lost his lands after the battle of 
Corrichie, but was re-instated in 1567. 

Nairn Literary Institute.—July 1.—Field Ex- 
cursion.—The party started for Lochindorb, visiting 
various points of interest along the route. Dr. Grigor 
gave an interesting account of thecastle. Lochindorb 
was in times long gone by the great stronghold of the 
Comyns, Cumins, or Cummings of Badenoch, the 
descendants of an early and distinguished historian 
and statesman of France, Philippe de Comines. This 
great name appears from time to time in the early 
history of Scotland, indeed from the time of Malcolm 
Canmore, in the eleventh century, and contempora- 
neous with William the Conqueror—the first one being 
Robert Comyn, a fighting Norman follower of King 

William’s ; but, perhaps, the first real celebrity was 





William de Comyn, chancellor to David I. Then, 
after a generation or two, we have another William, 
created Earl of Menteith and Lord of Badenoch, to 
whom the estate and loch of Lochindorb and other 
Scotch possessions were given in royal grants ; and 
thus the house of Comyn was founded. With John 
the Red Comyn the name of Comyn was proscribed 
and thus came to anend. For some thirty years after 
that the castle seems to have been given by the royal 
grant of David II. to the Constable of Edinburgh 
Castle, and it was during this period that the famous 
siege of Lochindorb took place. We have then King 
Robert II. giving ‘‘the strong castle” of Lochindorb 
and the investiture of the lordships of Badenoch, and 
Buchan—parts of the old inheritance of the Comyns 
—to his brother Alexander. It seems to have been 
of the period of Norman architecture in England or 
of Scotch Romanesque in Scotland—a style that con- 
tinued about 100 years. This grim fortified island, 
rivalling, as we are told, in its extent and power of 
defence the fortresses of royalty with its surroundings, 
must then have formed an interesting though a gloomy 
picture—a fit scene for the last days and death of the 
Black Comyn, who was the third Earl of Badenoch. 
On the south side of the loch—the nearest point to 
the Castle—tradition has it that there the besieging 
force of King Edward lay. If the position was ever 
marked by any irregular camping ground or moat, 
these are effaced. Whatever implements of destruc- 
tion they had—probably only stones—no part of the 
destroyed walls could be the result of the force of the 
catapults and engines in use at that time. The de- 
struction we now see has been produced by the ruth- 
less hand of time, and what had been carried out by 
the Thane of Cawdor, who had been empowered to 
destroy it by the king. For this work of demolition 
the Thane got the sum of £24. The present 
tower of Cawdor was then being built, and we have 
some evidence of one thing being removed from this 
old keep to it—viz., the iron gate which now forms 
the doorway into the old tower of Cawdor, and 
exactly above which we have the machicolations or 
projecting gallery for the purpose of defence, and 
through which boiling lead or various missiles could 
be sent down on the heads of the intruding enemy. 
This iron gate had been carried on the back of a 
Highland Samson across the hills and moors, from 
the one keep to the other. Previous to 1606 the 
estate of Lochindorb was part of the large land hold- 
ings of the Earl of Moray, who sold it, “lake, 
buildings, and adjoining sheilings,” to Sir John 
Campbell of Cawdor, when the work of demolition 
was almost finished, leaving the ruin as we now see 
it. The deed of sale betwixt the Earl of Moray and 
Sir John Campbell is extant. Lochindorb was then 
transferred by the Campbells of Cawdor by excambion 
or exchange to the Seafield estates, in whose hands 
it now is. 

Caradoc Field Club.—June 16.—The first meet- 
ing of the season was held, a large number of members 
starting for the Black Hill. Some remarkable erratic 
boulders scattered on the hill attracted attention. The 
President (Rev. J. De la Touche), in giving a short 
address on the geological features of the surrounding 
country, threw out the suggestion that these boulders 
might have been transported originally from the bed 
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of conglomerate which lies to the west of the Long- 
mynd, Moving down the hill the main body pro- 
ceeded to the site of a supposed British cromlech, 
where a Paper was read by Mr. Luff, of Clun. They 
next visited, under the guidance of Rev. C. Warner, 
the Vicar, the fine old church of Clun, a magnificent 
specimen of Norman architecture, not long since 
restored by the late Mr. Street. 


[We have been compelled to postpone our re- 
ports of the Meetings of Shropshire Archzological 
Society, and Surrey Archeological Society. ] 


Cay 
The Antiquary’s Mote-Book. 
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Popular Names of Tumuli.— Zhe Devil's Bible, 
a small valluted work, much resembling an open book. 
Glynde, Sussex.—Lower: Hist. Sussex, i. 196. 

Spinster’s Rock, a cromlech on Dartmoor, so called 
from a tradition that three spinsters, or unmarried 
damsels, constructed it one morning for amusement 
before breakfast. —Saturday Magazine, September 29, 
1838, p. 144. 

Fairies Toot.—Long-chambered tumulus of an oval 
shape, measuring 150 feet from north to south and 75 
from east to west, about 15 miles from the sea, in the 
ancient forest of Selwood.—Zournal Archeological 
Association, xxxii. 178. 

Hickathrift.—A mound close to the Smeeth Road 
Station, between Lynn and Wisbech, is called the 
Giant’s Grave, and the inhabitants relate that there 
lie the remains of the great giant slain by Hickathrift 
with the cart wheel and axletree. A cross was 
erected upon it, and is to be seen in the neighbouring 
churchyard of Torrington St. John’s, bearing the 
singular name of Hickathrift Candlestick.— Journal 
Archeological Association, xxxv. 11. 

Maiden Bower Crag.—About a mile eastward from 
Dumfries, is a rock or craig curiously hollowed, 
known by this <esar~tliesnie Statistical Account of 
Scotland, v. 132. 

Pooka’s (the) Grave.—A deep-trench tomb, situate in 
the townland of Ballymartin, a mile to the south-west 
of Sisterling, on the borders of the baronies of Ida and 
Knocktopher, but within the latter. It is about four- 
teen feet long and four wide, its sides secured by 
coarse upright flags. It lies east and west-—Xi/kenny 
Arch. Soc., i. p. 12. 

Ancient Mexican Education of Youth.—In 
a series of ancient Aztec paintings, which give a 
hieroglyphical history of the Aztecs, are represented 
the manner in which children were brought up, the 
portion of food allowed them, the labours they were 
employed in, and the punishments resorted to by 
parents for purposes of correction. Purchas relates 
that the book containing this picture-history, with in- 
terpretations made by natives, was obtained by the 
Spanish Governor, who intended it for a present to 
the Emperor Charles V. The ship on which it was 
carried was captured by a French man-of-war, and 
the book fell into the hands of the French King’s 
geographer, Andrew Thevet, At his death it was 





purchased for twenty French crowns by Richard 
Hakluyt, then chaplain to the English ambassador at 
the French Court, and was left by him in his last will 
and testament to Samuel Purchas, who had woodcut 
copies made from the original, and published them, 
with explanatory text, for the benefit of science and 
learning. In that part of the work which relates to 
the bringing up and education of children, a boy and 
girl with their father and mother are depicted ; three 
small circles, each of which is given in the chapter 
which represents one year, show that the children are 
three years of age, while the good counsel they are 
receiving issues visibly from the father’s lips ; half an 
oval, divided in its breadth, shows that at this age they 
were allowed half a cake of bread at each meal. 
During their fourth and fifth years the boys are 
accustomed to light bodily labour, such as carrying 
light burdens, while the girl is shown a distaff by 
her mother, and instructed in its use. At this age 
their ration of bread isa whole cake. During their 
sixth and seventh the pictures show how the parents 
begin to make their children useful. The boy follows 
his father to the market-place, carrying a light load, 
and while there occupies himself in gathering up 
grains of corn or other trifles that happen to be spilt 
about the stalls. The girl is represented as spinning 
under the close surveillance of her mother, who 
lectures and directs her at the same time. The allow- 
ance of bread is now a cake and a half, and continues 
to be so till the children have reached their thirteenth 
year. We are next shown the various modes of 
punishing unruly children. When eight years old 
they were merely shown the instruments of punishment 
asawarning. At ten, boys who were disobedient 
and rebellious were bound hand and foot and pricked 
in different parts of the body with thorns of the 
maguey ; girls were only pricked in the hands and 
wrists ; if this did not suffice they were beaten with 
sticks, If they were unruly when eleven years of age 
they were held over a pile of burning chile, and 
forced to inhale the smoke, which caused great pain. 
At twelve years of age a bad boy was bound hand 
and foot and exposed naked in a damp place during 
an entire day ; the naughty girl of the same age was 
obliged to rise in the middle of the night and sweep 
the whole house. From the age of thirteen years the 
allowance of bread was increased to two cakes. 
Between the ages of thirteen and fifteen the boys 
were employed in bringing wood from the mountains 
by land or in canoes, or in catching fish ; the girls 
spent their time in grinding corn, cooking, and 
weaving. At fifteen, the boys were delivered to 
the priests to receive religious instruction, or were 
educated as soldiers by an officer called Achcauhtli.— 
The Native Races of the Pacific States of North 
America, by Hubert Howe Bancroft, ii., 240-242, 


Dates and Styles of Churches. 


York Minster.—(Communicate sy Mr. Thomas 
Powell.) 


Western Towers, Perpendicular . 1430-1470 
Central Tower, Perpendicular, parts 

ofit Norman . . .. . + «+ 4400-1420 
Nave, Decorated (Gothic) . . . 1291-1345 
West Front, Pure Gothic . . . 1291-1345 
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North Transept, Early English (Lan- 

cet Arch, Gothic, Double Aisles) . 1228-1240 
South Transept, Early English (Lan- 

cet Arch, Gothic, Double Aisles) . 1230-1256 
Choir, Perpendicular, Vaulted Roof 1373-1400 
Choir Screen, exquisite Tabernacle 

WOK «2 0s «© « « » 0: » M@Q95-3405 
Lady Chapel, Perpendicular . . 1363-1373 
Chapter House, Decorated (finest in 

CRSDEUCED cre es te, Ys. be 
Crypt, Norman (pafts of Norman 

Chancel may be seen), Saxon (some 

Saxon fragments in the Crypt) . 1070-1170 

Staffordshire Churches. — (Communicated by 
Mr. F. Fones.) 

Brewood (St. Mary’s): Early English, tower Per- 
ee 3 peal of six bells; register dates from 
1562. 

Bushbury (St. Mary’s): Gothic ; peal of six bells ; 
register dates from 1700. 

Codsall (St. Nicholas’): Tower, nave, and chancel, 
Early English; nave, chancel, and south aisle rebuilt 
in 1848 ; peal of six bells ; register dates from 1587. 

Pattingham (St. Chad’s): Nave and chancel, Early 
English ; tower, Decorated ; peal of six bells ; register 
dates from 1556. 

Patshull (St. Mary’s): Italian, dome-top tower ; 
peal of six bells ; register dates from 1559. 

Penkridge (St. Michael’s): Gothic ; peal of eight 
bells ; register dates from 1575. 

Fenn (St. Bartholomew’s) : Tower, nave, and aisles, 
Early English ; chancel and chancel aisle, Decorated ; 
peal of six bells; register dates from 1570. 

Tettenhall (St. Michael and All Angels’) : Tower, 
nave, and north aisle, Early English; chancel, 
Decorated ; peal of six bells; register dates from 


1300-1330 


1606. . 

Trysull (All Saints’): Chancel, nave, and aisles, 
Early English ; tower, Norman ; five bells ; register 
dates from 1561. 

Willenhall (St. Giles’): Decorated Early English ; 
peal of six bells; register dates from 1642. 

Wombourne (St. Benedict) : Tower, Perpendicular ; 
nave, aisles, and chancel, Decorated; peal of six 
bells ; register dates from 1570. 

[Further contributions have been received and will 
be printed in due course. ] 


The Apostles of Toulouse (Communicated 
by William E. A. Axon).—Amongst the curious 
matters in the Sloane MSS. there is a modern 
prophecy which deserves to be resuscitated, if only for 
the sake of the circumstantial comprehensiveness of its 
melancholy vaticination. The original of the prophecy 
has probably been some French broadside or folk- 
book. There are two versions—one in Dutch and 
the other in English—both giving the same alarming 
and mysterious account. The following is copied zer- 
batim, literatim, et punctuatim from the Sloane MS. 
647.4, fol. 86 :— 

“ A Coppye of A wonderfull prophecye of two Old 
Men who now are in ye city Thoulouse, in 
the Province of Languedoc. 

‘* A few daies agoe there came into this City Thou- 

louse Two Old Persons, who are called Apostles, 


haveing the Spirit & Truth; No man hath seen 
them come into the Citye ; The garments they weare 
are not according to ye Ordinary fashion, Their like 
hath not been seen by any, & they goe preaching 
through ye foresaid Citye to bringe the folke to Con- 
version, & to ye Leauing of their wicked liues ; 
Also that God is greatly Angrye aganst Rome; They 
say that this City is a Second Sodom, That ye un- 
righteousness of ye people is come up to Heaven & 
that within three months (if they bee not convirted) 
The city shall bee Consumed with fire. And haueing 
preached eight daies long in ye city, with folded 
hands, uncouered heads, & naked feet, They are by 
the City forbidden to Preach, whereupon they An- 
swered, That they were sent from (or by) God to 

bring the folke to Conversion. Men have set y™ in 
prison, where the Jesuits have visited them, disputing 
with them in the Latine, Hebrew & Caldee Toungs; 
They also know them that live wicked liues; Their 
Eating & drinking Consists of Bread and water. 

They name ye very day when the Lord shall Come; 

And when they were askt, when the Time (or day) of 
judgm* should come ; It was by them Answered, that 
ye world shall come to an end in the year 1690; & 
y' the first day of that year shall be ye last day of the 
World ; They say that they are a thousand yeares Old. 

Furthermore being asked by the Magistraet from. 
whence they came, it was by y™ answered from Galia- 
don in Damas a City of Galilee ; Sent from God to 
preach repentance to the World. The Jesuits have: 
Sought of ye magistrts that they may be carryed unto 
Rome, to his holiness; The Apostles Sayd they knew 
well the thing that should fall out, & that there was 
noe need for y™ to lye so magnificently in Chaines ; 
& that they had great desire to goe to Rome; there- 
withall breaking’their chaines in peeces ; At which the 
People stood in amazement, & they were iudged to be 
Saints ; They haue Prophecyed That in ye year 1681 
there should bee War going through the world, 1682 
Noe Pope; 1683 they y™ selves shall preach through 
ye whole world ; 1684 the Lord Christ shall bee made 
knowne. 1685 A great Person shall stand up. 1686 
There shall bee a great Earthquake. 1687 Affrica 
shall bee consumed by fire. 1688, The four Parts 
of ye world shall stand in great amazement (or won- 
derment), And in the year 1689 shall be ye time 
when God shall come to Judge mankinde.” 

This is endorsed ‘* Languedoc prophets’ prophecy. 
1680.” 

A difficulty with most modern prophecies is that 
they carefully avoid precise dates, and if the Apostles 
of Toulouse had been wise in their day and genera- 
tion, they would have been equally reticent. The 
particularity of dates is, however, atoned for by the 
very general character of the events indicated. Thata 
person should ‘‘stand up” in 1685 is finely balanced 
by the conflagration of an entire quarter of the world in 
1687. Positively the last appearance of the world is an- 
nounced for 1689. Like other popular favourites, the 
old globe has had many last performances advertised. 
We cannot say ‘‘superfluous lags the veteran on the 
stage,’’ but we may apply the words rightly or wrongly 
attributed to Galileo, and say that, in spite of the 
Apostles who foretold its stoppage in 1689, Z pur sz 
mugve. 
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Eintiquarian Hews. 


—_———— 


What has been thought to be an ancient grave has 
been come upon by the workmen in the employment 
of the road trustees at Kelso. The colour of the soil 
for a certain space favours this idea, but as yet the 
bottom has not been reached. The foundations of 
buildings have been dug up in two places, the mortar 
was still adhering to the stones when they were thrown 
out. The buildings do not seem to have been either 
of size or importance. In addition to other chiselled 
stones, part of the upper stone of a quern, formed of 
a very friable rock, has been unearthed, as well as two 
or three round freestone balls. A ‘‘whorl” of a spindle, 
fragments of pottery, fragments of horses’ shoes, &c., 
have also been found. The quantity of stones which 
have been excavated continues to be large. A con- 
siderable portion of a strong wall formed of large hewn 
stones has been laid bare. 

A History of Colchester Castle, which is to contain 
much fresh material connected with the architecture 
and the associations of this interesting old relic, will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Benham, of Col- 
chester. 

During the additions and alterations to Tickford 
Abbey, Bucks, for Philip Butler, Esq., now being 
carried out under Mr. E. Swinfen Harris, jun., a 
number of stones, chiefly archivolts, were discovered 
built in at random into an old chimney of huge dimen- 
sions which had to be removed ; some are of the Tran- 
sitional period, many of thirteenth-century work, and 
a few portions of vaulting ribs of fifteenth century work. 
There is also a singularly beautiful cap, of thirteenth 
century work, belonging to a nook shaft. The whole 
will be carefully built into a new wall in such a 
way as to preserve them from the weather, and, at 
the same time, to allow them to be studied by any 
persons interested. 


A curious case was recently heard before the magis- 
trates of the Division of Hatherleigh, arising out of 
the old Devonshire custom of ‘‘ mock stag hunting,” 
or ‘‘skimiting riding.” It would appear that this old 
custom was originally introduced in the Devonshire 
villages, as a means of showing the disapprobation 
that the villagers had towards any licentious or im- 
moral personage, and is carried on in the following 
manner :—The villagers assemble in large numbers 
and select one of themselves to act the part of the 
hunted stag; the remainder of the party, some on 
horseback, wearing hunting and other costumes and 
with horns, being the huntsmen and the hounds. The 
stag, being previously disguised with antlers and other 
paraphernalia, is given a few yards’ start, and forth- 
with runs, pursued by the huntsmen and the hounds, 
up and down the village, in and out of the courts and 
passages, and is eventually pulled down at or near to 
the house of the offending person, where there is much 
blowing of horns, and shouting and spilling of blood 
(which has been got ready for the purpose in bladders), 
to render the scene more realistic. The custom in 
various forms has great antiquity, and has been in 
many ways the subject of litigation. Its deathblow 
was, however, given by the decision in Papping v, 


Maynard, wherein it was decided that this hunt or 
‘* Skimiting Riding ” was a game within the meaning 
of the Highway Act, and rendered the players therein 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 40s. By this decision 
it would appear clear that the custom can no longer 
be legally continued in its original form, accompanied 
with running and shouting. The Buddhists of India 
recognise the fact that there are social and moral 
evils which do not come within the pale of the reme- 
dies afforded by the law, and in a modified form the 
mock stag-hunting or skimiting riding is recognized 
among certain castes as the proper mode of punish- 
ment—the only difference in the form of the custom 
carried on in India and in Devonshire being that in 
the former place the offender himself is hunted, and 
when caught, mutilated, whereas, in Devonshire, the 
mock stag is only caught near the offender’s house, to 
show that his crime is known and universally con- 
demued by the neighbours. 


Among several interesting paintings lately uncovered 
during the excavations in a garden of Region VIIL., 
at Pompeii, there was one the subject of which seems 
identical with the Judgment of Solomon. In this 
mural painting the figures are all pigmies. In the 
centre is a bench with three judges ; kneeling at their 
feet, in an attitude of prayer, is a woman; further 
towards the foreground is a butcher’s table, and upon 
it a naked babe, which a man is preparing to kill 
with a large knife, while beside him stands a second 
woman with an indifferent air. Soldiers and people~ 
close the scene. 

Recently, as the shepherd on the farm of Glengyle, 
at the upper end of Loch Katrine, was casting 
peats in a moss near his house, he found a wooden 
box embedded in the moss a foot and a half below the 
surface. On an examination of the contents of the 
box, he discovered some two or three swords and two 
or three muskets in’a pretty good state of preserva- 
tion. One of the swords was four feet long. The 
find is generally considered a relict of ‘the bold 
sania Rob Roy M‘Gregor, or others of his con 
reres. 


There are few churches in Yorkshire more interest- 
ing, whether architecturally or historically, than the 
Church of St. Mary at Birkin. Built in the twelfth 
century, it originally consisted only of a two-storeyed 
tower, a nave with high-pitched roof, the housing of 
which is distinctly marked on the wall of the tower— 
a chancel, and an apse. Whether it owed its exist- 
ence to a Count de Lacey, to whose family the Con- 
queror had given a large tract of land in the district, 
or to a fraternity of Knight Templars, who established 
a preceptory in the parish at Temple Hirst, is uncer- 
tain. A monument, recessed in the north wall, and 
representing a knight recumbent and cross-legged, but 
unarmed, with the hands closed in prayer, bareheaded, 
and habited in a loose robe, conveys the impression 
that either some dignitary of the Order selected this 
as his burial-place, or that it was some of the com- 
munity who had survived the suppression of his Order. 
In the fourteenth century the south wall of the nave, 
as far as the chancel arch, was taken down, and a 
south aisle, or chantry, erected in decorated Gothic, 
the tracery in the windows being flamboyant. At the 
east end of the aisle there is still a very perfect piscina, 
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and in the transporting of the original Norman south 
door to a corresponding position in this Gothic aisle a 
striking tribute is paid to its great beauty. It was at 
this time that the tower was raised to its present height 
of three storeys, having four windows of two lights, 
an embattled parapet, with eight crocketed pinnacles 
and four gurgoyles. It is not known whether the 
fabric or its internal fittings underwent any alteration 
at the time of the Reformation, but there is abundant 
evidence that it received severe handling during the 
time of the Commonwealth. A monument in the 
chancel states that the then rector, Robert Thornton, 
was deposed from his living for his loyalty, and 
dragged ignominiously at a horse’s tail to Cawood 
Castle. As to the treatment of the church itself, the 
fact that the present pulpit and communion rails are 
Caroline, that the font (a singular production) bears 
the date of 1663, and that the chalice was purchased 
for the use of the parishioners of Birkin in 1662, all 
testify that the spirit of mischief was rife in those days. 
At this moment, it is said, the church stands greatly 
in need of repairs. The draining of the churchyard 
within the last fifteen years has had a disastrous effect 
upon the church itself. Serious cracks have appeared 
in the chancel arch, along the entire length of the 
chancel ceiling, and in almost all the windows of the 
chancel and the apse, particularly the latter. Mr. 
Scott has undertaken to superintend the work of repa- 
ration. 

In pulling down an architect’s house in the Rue 
Vieille du Temple, No. 26, in Paris, some workmen 
have discovered, hidden in an old wall, a copper 
vessel, said to contain forty kilogrammes of gold coins 
of the reigns of Jean le Bon and Charles V. Supposing 
the quantity of gold to be really as large as represented, 
it would be worth as metal alone over five thousand 
pounds sterling. Information was given to the Com- 
missary of Police, who decided not to interfere in 
the matter, as the discovery was made upon private 
property. 

Satisfactory progress is being made with the work 
of restoring Penkridge Parish Church, which has been 
closed since May 1. On removing the floor of the 
church many bones and skulls were discovered, more 
or less near the surface, and on one day no less than 
ten barrow-loads were removed to a grave dug on the 
south side of the tower, where all the remains found 
will be buried, and the place marked by a cross. The 
tower arch, which had been bricked up, has been 
pierced, displaying the west window, one of the 
beauties of the church. During the clearing out of 
the church one or two objects of interest have been 
found ; some ancient encaustic tiles here and there, 
and three slabs marking the resting-places of those 
whose names are inscribed on them. One of these 
lies near the centre pillar of the nave on the south 
side, of which sufficient of the inscription is visible to 
mark the spot as the vault of the Eggington family of 
Rodbaston, whose mural tablet may be seen over the 
south porch. Another is near the south-east pillar of 
the nave, and a third is under the site of the Teddes- 
ley pew, and marks the burial-place of Edward Little- 
ton, late of Pileton, and Susanna his wife, who died 
respectively in 1704 and 1722. These two evidently 
lie in a vault which extends from under the west 


window of the south aisle, the entrance to which is 
distinguishable from the inside of the vault, in which 
lie the bodies of the late Sir E. Littleton and Frances 
his wife, which was laid bare when the old woodwork 
was removed. 


The estate near Brading, in the Isle of Wight, on 
which the very interesting Roman villa was recently 
discovered, has been purchased for Lady Oglander, 
of Nunwell, the representative of the oldest family on 
the island, the Oglanders having owned Nunwell since 
the Conquest. 


The church of St. Mary, South Cowton, built in 
the reign of Henry VI., is about to be restored. 


Lauder Parish Church has been for some time under 
repairs and cleaning. This church was built in 1673, 
is both plain and pretentious, being built in the form 
of a cross, with a spire in the centre, and appears to 
have been covered with thatch in the olden time. It 
was repaired in 1822, an additional gallery put in, and 
part of the basement seated. It was all re-seated and 
new galleries erected in 1864. The original parish 
church was situated in front of Thurlestane Castle, 
the seat of the Earls of Lauderdale, about half a 
mile from the town. In the reign of David I. the 
advowson, along with nearly the whole of Lauderdale, 
was given to Sir Hugh Morville, constable of Scot- 
land ; and through many a changeful age it continued 
an appurtenant of the manor, till it passed into, the 
possession of Devongillar, the wife of the first John 
Baliol. By this lady the church, with its pertinents, 
was given to the monks of Dryburgh, and it continued 
to be a vicarage under them till the Reformation. In 
July, 1482, the church in front of the castle was the 
scene of the meeting of the Scotch nobles, which 
issued in the murder of James III.’s menials on Lauder 
Bridge, and in the capture and imprisonment of the 
king. These nobles—the Earls of Angus (* Bell the 
Cat’’), Huntly, Lennox, Buchan, and others—entered 
the king’s lodging at Lauder, where he was encamped 
with a weak army to resist the Duke of Albany, who 
had invaded Scotland under the protection of King 
Edward, where they accused him of adverse things 
contrary to his honour and the common weal of his 
realm. They then took Thomas Cochran, called the 
Earl of Mar, William Rodger, and James Hommil, a 
tailor, and hanged them over Lauder Bridge. This 
bridge has long since gone, and all traces of it are 
lost. When the site of the church was changed from 
the castle to the town, a number of tombstones were 
brought up to the present churchyard, where they can 
be readily distinguished by their dates and quaint in- 
scriptions. Many of the ministers of Lauder parish 
have been men of mark, and among them James 
Guthrie the martyr, who was ordained in 1642. He 
preached before Parliament in 1649, and was trans- 
lated to Stirling in the same year. 


The completion of the restoration of Cardington 
Church, by the re-opening of the tower, was cele- 
brated on June 28. The fine old parish church, dedi- 
cated to St. James, is a stone building in which three 
distinct eras of building are very plainly marked. 
Portions of the church are 700 years old, and the 
architecture of the Norman, Early English, and Gothic 
periods are visible in its construction. For sixteen 
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years the work of restoring this grand structure has 
been carried on. First, the chancel and the nave was 
done, this portion being opened on September 11, 
1868, and now the entire completion of the work is 
signalled by the ee of the embattled tower. 
Entering the church through a handsome porch, there 
is an oak tablet bearing date 1639. The roof is open, 
showing massive cross beams of oak. In the nave 
is a handsome monument erected to the memory of 
William Leighton, of Plaish Hall, a judge, and one 
of the Council of the Marches of Wales, who died 
on December 20, 1607. A curious legend is extant 
here about this same gentleman. He lived at Plaish 
Hall, a remarkably fine old mansion in the Tudor 
style, about two miles from Cardington, Surmount- 
ing this mansion are seven chimneys built in the most 
eccentric and beautiful varieties of style. Some are 
built with serrated edges, looking like a giant cork- 
screw, and others in fanciful diamond patterns. The 
legend has it that the secret of the building of these 
chimneys was known only to one workman. This 
unfortunate man was, it appears, brought before the 
judge charged with some offence of a trivial character, 
but, in those days, punished by death. The judge 
condemned the unhappy man to death, but finding 
no one able to complete his chimneys, reprieved him 
until the work was finished, and then he was hanged. 
The old gallery, formerly in the interior of the church, 
has been removed, and an arch built as an entrance 
under the tower. The tower was the most in 
need of restoration and repair of any portion of the 
sacred edifice. It is square, and of considerable 
height. The parish registers date from the year 
1598. The old registers are written on parchment, 
and are most carefully preserved. 


The Annual Congress of the Cambrian Archzolo- 
gical Society, will be opened at Llanrwst on Monday, 
July 31, and will continue the four following days. 
Among the objects to be visited are the inscribed 
stones at Pentrevoelas, Penmachno, and Guytherin, 
effigies and brasses at Bettws-y-coed, Yspytty Evan, 
and Llanrwst Church. The opening of a tumulus at 
Llangerniew will also be an interesting part of the pro- 
ceedings. 


While engaged in digging gravel on the estate of 
Mr. H. H. Gibbs, of Aldenham House, near Wat- 
ford, two labourers made a remarkable discovery of 
old coins. The treasure was contained in an earthen- 
ware pot. It consisted of more than two hundred 
and fifty coins, mostly belonging to the reign of Queen 
Anne. They are in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. 

St. Peter’s Church at Willerby, near Scarborough, 
has been re-opened. The sacred edifice is a very 
ancient one, its erection dating back to the year 1180. 
The structure got into such a dilapidated condition 
that a thorough restoration was determined upon. 
This renovation commenced about ten months ago. 
The floor was completely taken away, and the work- 
men found two feet beneath the surface of the nave 
an old stone altar, on which was very distinctly carved 
five crosses. They also brought to light the base of 
an old font and channels for holy water, and traces 
also of a Norman building were discerned. The tower 
is a later work, having been built in 1400, and this 





and the porch remained intact. The church has in 
other respects had to be repaired, the walls have 
been pointed, and new stones have been inserted 
where necessary. New window mullions have been 
put in. 


Some interesting objects which have just been 
found in Neuchatel are considered by Swiss archzo- 
logists to throw a new light on the history of the 
lake-dwellers, and the discovery is consequently 
looked upon as one of importance. Amongst the 
objects are a carriage-wheel with iron rim, iron 
swords, and many human bones. 


The late Sir William Heathcote’s Hursley estates, 
near Winchester, the outlying portions of which are 
about to be sold, have, Zand says, an interesting 
history. Purchased about 1639, from Sir Gerard 
Napier, by a certain Mr. Richard Major, a man of 
great fortune, the property was carried by his daughter 
and co-heiress, Dorothy, to Richard Cromwell, eldest 
son of the Protector. The marriage, which took 
place in 1649, was a very good thing for Mr. Major. 
The influence with Cromwell which it gave him pro- 
cured his return to Parliament as Member for South- 
ampton, and his appointment to the Privy Council 
when Cromwell became’ Protector. Mr. Major 
reached the highest pinnacle of his dignity when his 
son-in-law succeeded as Lord Protector, but Richard 
Cromwell’s deposition, and the Restoration which 
followed, seem to have broken him down, and he 
died in 1660 at the early age of fifty-six. Hursley 
was the only estate belonging to the deposed Pro- 
tector which the Government did not seize, in conse- 
quence of its being settled upon his wife and her 
issue. Upon the death of Dorothy Cromwell in 1675, 
her eldest surviving son, Oliver, succeeded to Hursley. 
When, in 1705, Oliver Cromwell, the son of Richard 
and Dorothy, died, his father, who was still living, 
became entitled under the settlement to a life interest 
in the estate, and his daughters took possession on 
his behalf. These ladies had a devout belief in the 
efficacy of possession, and refused to give up Hursley, 
proposing instead to allow their father a small pen- 
sion. It was, indeed, not until he put the law in 
motion against his daughters that he recovered 
possession, After their father’s death, in 1712, the 
daughters sold the Hursley estates for £35,000 to Sir 
William Heathcote, Bart. The estates have now 
been in the possession of the Heathcotes for 170 
years. 

A destructive fire took place on July 4 at the 
White Hart Hotel, Silver Street, Hull. This building 
is an ancient one and celebrated for its oak room, 
traditionally known as ‘‘ The Plotting Parlour.” The 
premises underwent, some time ago, great structural 
alterations, the old oak staircase and the “‘ Plotting 
Parlour” being preserved intact. The White Hart Inn 
was built about 1550, by Thomas Allured, who in 
1561 was Mayor of Hull, and in 1577 represented the 
borough in Parliament. It subsequently came into 
the possession of his grandson, Thos. Allured, who 
was one of the seventy judges who signed the 
death-warrant of Charles I. Sir John Hotham, a 
military Governor of Hull, occupied the house by 
virtue of his official position, and “it was during the 
residence here of this soldier that the house came 
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into prominence, for in the oak room, or ‘ Plotting 
Parlour,’ as it was afterwards called, was held the 
council of war, over which Sir John Hotham pre- 
sided, and at which it was resolved to refuse King 
Charles admittance within the gates of Hull.” The 
old oak staircase, the chimney corners, and the plotting 
parlour, with its secret panel, remained in very much 
the same state as they were two or three hundred 
years since, especially the staircase and the parlour. 
Fortunately the‘‘ Plotting Parlour,’’ although seriously 
damaged, is not destroyed. The building otherwise, 
however, is practically a ruin. 


It is highly probable that the work of restoring the 
grand old Parish Churchof Chard will be commenced 
forthwith. The necessary faculty has been obtained. 


Mr. George W. Marshall has just issued Ze Visi- 
tation of Wiltshire, taken in 1623, by Henry St. 
George, Richmond, and Samson Lennard, Blue- 
mantle, Marshals and Deputies to William Camden, 
Clarenceux. This is the original Visitation, signed 
by the heads of the families whose pedigrees are 
entered. It will be printed verdatim from the original 
manuscript, and illustrated with facsimiles of arms 
and seals, and uniform in size and type with the pub- 
lications of the Harleian Society. Many of the 
Visitations already printed differ so ,widely from the 
MS. they profess to reproduce, as to interfere very 
much with their value to students of genealogy ; 
hence this work has been undertaken as an example 
of what is the most useful method of reproducing a 
Herald’s Visitation. 

A Committee has been formed in London for the 
preservation of the magnificent Church at Blythburgh, 
Suffolk, now on the verge of ruin. The Church is one of 
the finest specimens of semi-Flemish thirteenth century 
architecture in thiscountry ; andthe Committee seek the 
assistance of those who would regret tothink that sucha 
fabric should become a ruin, and this will be inevitable 
in the course of a very short time, unless an immediate 
effort be made to avert such a catastrophe. The 
Bishop of Norwich has ordered the Church to be 
closed, for it is no longer safe in its present state. The 
late Mr. Street, R.A., had, within a few weeks of his 
death, examined and reported upon the building. The 
sum required for even ordinary repair is far in excess 
of the amount which can be collected by the Local 
Committee. The General Committee, therefore, ap- 
peal to all who are interested in the preservation of 
our grand old churches and monuments for help in 
this great work, by donations, or by acting upon the 
Committee. In consequence of Mr. Street’s decease, 
the Committee have conferred with Mr. A. W. Blom- 
field, M.A., the eminent architect, who is willing to 
take up the work. Subscriptions, or promises of 
assistance, will be gladly acknowledged, and any in- 
formation will be given by S. Sutherland Safford, Esq., 
of 4, Garden Court, Temple, E.C. 

A curious bronze flagon has been found on the East 
Sands of St. Andrews. The banks and hollows of the 
Sands are continually changing, but they have lately 
been doing so to an unusual extent. In one place a 


bed of clay was exposed, and there the bronze flagon 
was found half buried. It has three legs, and is 
83 in. high. Theshape is very elegant ; but whether 





it is Roman, British, or Scandinavian it is difficult to 
say. The metal is commonly called Celtic brass, and 
is the same colour as gold. Though it has been cast 
in one piece it bears no trace of a mould mark, but 
has a plentiful supply of air-holes instead, and there 
are two circular holes in the neck which almost 


appear to have been drilled. In July, 1863, a flagon 
almost identically the same was found near Biggar, 
the inside of which was as bright as if it had been fresh 
from the foundry, causing its discoverer to imagine 
that his fortune was made. And there is another 
very similar to it in the Edinburgh Antiquarian 
Museum, which was found while draining the Loch of 
Leys in Kincardineshire. 

In the north wall of the old choir of the Parish 
Church of Auldearn there is a stone with the follow- 
ing inscription :—“ This Monument is erected be Sir 
Robert Innes Younger of that Ilk, in memorie of 
Alexander Drummond of Meedhope, Sir Johne 
Murray and Maister Gideon Murray, who lyes heir 
interred, who fighting waliantly in defence of their 
Religion, King, and native Countrye died at Aul- 
derne, 9th May 1645.” We are sorry to hear that 
the stone of this interesting monument is fast going 
to decay, part of the inscription is already illegible, 
and the whole of it will soon have scaled off. 


Mr. Alexander Maxwell has in the press a History 
of Old Dundee, narrated out of the Town Council 
Register, and other sources. This work extends 
over an interesting period in Scottish history, and 
narrates local incidents which are connected with 
events of great national concern—from the Reforma- 
tion to the Union. This was a period of great pro- 
gress. The multiplication of books had stimulated 
the desire for learning, and the ancient Grammar 
School began to flourish with vigour ; a Music School 
was established ; and the old Library was enlarged. 
Then we learn how, in times of danger, the inhabi- 
tants were mustered for ‘‘ wapinshawing,” for holding 
rendezvous, and for keeping watch and ward ; and 
how, in ordinary seasons, they were restrained from 
**tuilzie” and riot, by the shortening of their swords, 
and the imposition of penalties for slaughter and for 
“ bluidwite.” Also, about the strange punishments 
that were administered: how drunkards were cast 
into the thief’s hole, or subject to an assize of neigh- 
bours ; how blasphemers were summarily put to 
silence by having their heads enclosed in the branks ; 
how offenders against morality were, at mid-day, 
publicly set in the gyves, or ‘‘doukit” in the sea ; 
how brawlers ‘who had disobeyed magistrates were 
made to expiate the offence upon their knees at the 
Market Cross ; and how viragoes who had banned 
their neighbours were placed ignominiously in the 
cuck-stool. 

We are glad to notice that Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
has published a much enlarged edition of his valuable 
Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. The first edition 
was privately printed, and therefore very few readers 
were made acquainted with the author’s remarkable 
discoveries. 

A valuable and interesting painting, writes the 
Geneva correspondent of the Daily Mews, has lately 
been recovered at Baden, in canton Aargau. The 
history of this painting—one of Annibale Caracci’s 
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masterpieces—is remarkable. The convent at Baden 
owed its existence to the ‘‘ passionate preaching” of 
two Capucin friars, whose names “in religion” were 
Ludovicus and Saxonia. The members of the Diet 
of 1588, which met at Baden—still a Catholic town 
—were so impressed by the preaching of these friars, 
that it was resolved to commemorate their services by 
building a convent and achapel. The project was 
warmly supported by the ambassadors of France and 
Spain, and large sums of money were collected for its 
execution. The Spanish ambassador paid for the con- 
struction of the high altar, and his master, Philip II., 
presented for its adornment a painting by Caracci. 
In 1593 the convent church was opened with an im- 
posing ceremony, at which officiated the Suffragan of 
Balthazar, Bishop of Constance. A century or so 
thereafter—nobody knows exactly when—the painting 
was handed over toa local artist to be cleaned and 
touched up.” The local artist did his work so badly 
that the monks, instead of replacing it in its former 
position, put the picture away in a lumber-room. In 
1841, when the convents of the canton were secu- 
larized, the gift of Philip II. was, among other things, 
sold by auction for a few francs. The buyer was about 
to turn it to use as a piece of old canvas, when Herr 
Brunner, father of the present proprietor of the Ship 
Hotel at Baden, bought it from him for next to 
nothing, and without having any idea of its value, 
hung it up in his house. A few months ago it 
occurred to the present Herr Brunner to have the 
painting cleaned and restored, and he sent it for that 
purpose to Czesar, the famous picture cleaner of Augs- 
burg. When the thick coating of dust and dirt was 
removed, the identity of the painting with the re- 
nowned altar-piece of Philip II. was discovered ; and 
as it bears the artist’s signature, Annibal Carracius 
Bononianus, and the date 1592, there can be no 
question that it is really a work of that master. The 
canvas is 318 centimetres high by 217 wide. The 
figures, of which there are five, are life size. 


A movement has been set on !foot for the purpose 
of raising a suitable memorial to Samuel Pepys, in 
the Church of St. Olave, Hart Street, where he was 
buried. An influential committee has been formed 
for the purpose of arranging for the memorial; and 
all those who have received pleasure in reading the 
immortal Déary are asked to subscribe. The trea- 
surer is Mr. Owen Roberts, clerk to the Clothworkers’ 
Company, and the hon. secretary Mr. Henry B. 
Wheatley, 6, Minford Gardens, W. 


—eee 
Correspondence, 
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DEERHURST. 


Earl Odda’s Tower at Deerhurst is perhaps the only 
example of genuine Saxon architecture to which we 
are enabled to fix a definite date—1053-1056, Is there 
any proof that Abbot Baldwin, of Bury St. Edmunds, 
was the designer? Historical testimony is wholly in 
favour of this hypothesis, although I know of no 
distinct assertion that this was the fact ; the evidence 
being purely circumstantial, and yet so strong, that we 


cannot but fail to connect the name of the Abbot 
of Bury with the solitary tower of the remote cell at 
Deerhurst. 

The facts and dates amount briefly to these :—On 
the banishment of Godwine and his sons in 1051, of 
the three earldoms then left vacant, that held by 
Swegen, or rather a portion, was granted to Odda: 
this is well known as a matter of history. Between 
the years 1053-1056 the church at Deerhurst was built 
by him as an offering for the soul of his brother AElfric, 
who died 1053. Three years after, 1056, the earl him- 
self died. 

Baldwin was made Abbot of Bury between the 
years 1062-1066, and before his promotion had been 
prior at Deerhurst, and as only some six or seven 
years had elapsed since Odda built his church, there 
is every probability that Baldwin was at the time 
prior, and, if so, naturally superintended the works. 
Lastly, the rude primitive character of the tower itself 
bears witness that it was not the work of Norman 
hands. Odda himself was kinsman to the king, and 
was probably of English extraction, if we may judge 
by his own and his brothers’ names. Baldwin had 
been a monk at St. Denis before Prior of Deerhurst— 
‘*a certain presumption, though not amounting to 
proof, of his French rather than Norman origin.”* 
We might compare the works of Edward at West- 
minster, and Harold at Waltham, with the primitive 
character of this work, proving beyond doubt that no 
Norman was employed here. Hence, it follows that 
either Odda himself, who was a monk, and seems to 
have lived in some seclusion, was his own architect, 
or Baldwin, afterwards Abbot of St. Edmundsbury. 
Possibly some one could elucidate this matter. 

CHARLES L. BELL, 

Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 


CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 


, (iv. 231, 277-) 

In replying to the questions asked by H. C. I. in 
the November publication of THE ANTIQUARY, 
under the above heading, as to the meaning of these 
words :—*‘ Kidcote,” ‘‘ Waver,” and ‘* Skiterick,” 
perhaps he will allow me to correct him, by stating 
that those words are only to be found amongst the 
items of the constable’s, or town’s, accounts, and not 
the churchwardens’, as the following statements will 
show :— 

Kidcote—This term was used in olden times in 
“* Merrie Wakefield” for a Zockup or Local Prison, in 
which persons taken up by the constable for theft, or 
disorderly conduct, were incarcerated, prior to being 
brought before the magistrates, and that name always 
appeared in the town’s accounts. The Kidcote was 
taken care of, and kept in repair, by the constable of 
the town, and his deputy, and the expense was charged 
in the constable’s accounts. The original Kidcote was 
in a cellar at the corner of a block of buildings be- 
tween the Bull Ring and Northgate, until the year 





* Freeman, Vorman Conquest, vol. ii. Appendix 1., 
from which all the above dates are taken, and else- 
where in the volume, 
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1800, when a new one was erected in George Street, 
and regularly used down to the advent of the new 
police, but it has since been converted into a black- 
smith’s shop. 

Waver.—The place where this is situated is outside 
the Vicarage wall, and consists of four large watering 
troughs, used for cattle to drink, and for other pur- 
poses, They are at the bottom of a back street, 
known by the name of the Sgzzgs, and as such it ap- 
pears in the Court Rolls of the Manor of Wakefield, 
as far back as 1515. This watering-place has, from 
time immemorial, been called the ‘‘ Waver,” and it 
has been suggested that it took its name from the word 
Waifer, the pound for waifs, as lost cattle are called, 
the original Pinfold being close by ; and which is ren- 
dered peculiarly interesting from its connection with 
George-a-Green, the renowned Pinder of Wakefield, 
who fought and vanquished Robin Hood. 

Skiterick.—In the time of Henry VIII. or Elizabeth, 
it was a small stream. Prior to the Wakefield Paving 
Act (1771), it was a surface drain, having springs at 
its head on East Moor, and flowed at the back of some 
houses in Kirkgate, and then ran along the middle of 
the street down to the corn mills at the bridge foot, 
where it discharged itself into the river Calder. In 
1766, May 5, a town’s meeting ordered “that 
£7 12s. 11d. arrears owing to the constable should be 
collected, and paid to the vicar, Dr. Bacon, for the 
repairs and covering of the Skiterick, which should 
be thereafter always repaired by the constable.” 

I shall be glad to know if any of the above names 
are to be found in any other town in England. 


QUIDNUNC. 
ZEISS 
ANCIENT ARMOUR. 


I have recently acquired, through the kindness of a 
friend who is a very large collector and resident in 
this county, a number of pieces of ancient armour, of 
various dates and shapes and styles of ornamentation. 
I have a very large ribbed back-plate, with three 
lower plates, which has the traces of a considerable 
amount of gilding on it. Also another back-plate, 
with a broad band of engraved or embossed work 
running down in the centre, and a very beautifully 
embossed and engraved gorget. There is also an odd 
pauldron, and the fragment of its fellow, bearing some 
curious stamped work on them, in the form of a series 
of masonry arches, between which are double-headed 
eagles, each head having an antique three-pointed 
crown above it, and on the breast of each eagle there 
appears to be some device. I should be glad if any 
of your readers could give me some idea as to the 
bearer of these devices. I observe in Gwillim’s 
Heraldrie (edition of 1611) it is stated that Nicholas 
de Ponte, Duke of Venice, bore a bridge as his de- 
vice ; as also did Pope Sixtus IV. Did either of 
these bear a crowned eagle? 

From the same collection I have a considerable 
portion of a suit of beautifully fluted tilting armour ; 
and also some good specimens of ribbed, embossed, 
and engraved armour. Among other medizval devices 
I observeembossments of Turks’ heads, women’s heads, 
knights in armour, and other figures. There is a 
shoulder-piece with some of the original rose-colour 
silk lining still attached to it by rivets ; and a paul- 








dron having a small piece of the original velvet lining 
attached in the same manner. This pauldron appears 
to have been white, painted or enamelled, at one time. 
There are also a thigh- and knee-piece, the former 
having part of its thick leather lining remaining (both 


fitted closely around the limb). I have also two long 
greaves, or lower leg-pieces, with some of the original 
chain-mail attached to their sides, thus marking their 
connection with the period of partial transition from 
mail to plate armour, 

Some time ago I was fortunate in becoming the 
possessor of a very fine pair of ancient chain-mail 
trousers, from an ancient mansion in Cornwall. 
They are very long, and each link is riveted, but in 
a very corroded state. I have never met with a 
description of any similarly long specimen existing in 
any collection, but have no doubt there are similar 
ones, The date of this might possibly be thirteenth 
century, and probably not later than the fourteenth 
century, when plate-armour came partly into use. 
As some of the above are out-of-the-way specimens, 
I thought this communication might interest those 
of your readers who make armour their study ; and 
as the British Archzological Society intend visiting 
Plymouth next month, I shall be happy to exhibit 
my small collection to any visitors interested in the 


subject. 
W. C. WADE. 
Plymouth. 








OAPI eXiel 


MAXWELL OF MUNCHES. 


Will you kindly inform me where I can get any in- 
formation respecting—1. The history of the Maxwells 
of Munches, in Dumfriesshire. 2. The history of 
Caerlaverock Castle, in Dumfriesshire, and of the 
family to whom the castle now belongs ? 

Iam a descendant of the Maxwells of Munches, 
and this branch of the family is a cadet of the 
Earls of Nithsdale. 4 

HELEN MAXWELL. 


Bae 
BUENOS AIRES. 


In the locality of Cape St. Antonio, Province of 
Buenos Aires, I have found great quantities of flint 
arrow-heads, spear-heads, fragments of pottery, and 
other Indian remains, but am unable to find any works 
that throw light on the date of the tribe which manu- 
factured them. The two local authorities I consulted 
on the subject, suggested respectively the beginning 
of the present century, and an antediluvian age as 
the era of the tribe ; but the variance of their opinions 
slightly shook my confidence in them. If any of the 
readers of THE ANTIQUARY can refer me to books on 
the subject I shall remain deeply indebted to him. 

HERBERT GIBSON. 


Southport. 


Ajo, Buenos Aires. 


=a 


PAPAL BULL. 


During the Middle Ages, the Papal bulle were 
apparently twofold—those styled by the French 
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antiquary, De Vaines, as being en forme rigoureuse, 
and which had the bulla, or seals, attached to the 
rescript by means of small hempen strings or cords ; 
and those e2 forme gracieuse, which had the suspend- 
ing tapes of silk or of wool. 

What idea does the writer wish to convey by a bull 
en forme rigoureuse, and on what occasions would 
such be promulgated? By a bull ex forme gracicuse, 
I interpret the meaning”as having reference to a 
document which announces to the various prelates 
and dignitaries of the orthodox Western and Eastern 
Churches the holding of a council or other assembly, 
and requiring their presence, for this end, at the 
Pontifical Court. 

J. S. 


Warrington. bs 
DOL wor 





CHARLES MATHEWS. 


I should be thankful for any information relative to 
the ancestry of the two Charles Mathews, the come- 
dians; or concerning the descendants of the elder 
Charles’s six brothers and six uncles, of whom I can 
discover nothing. 

Also; is anything known about the family of John 
Mathews, the first commander of the old ship Great 


Britain? LM 
Malta. hes 
Ve 


OLD BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘ Mr. Thoms informs us (amie, iv. 156-159) that many 
of the wood blocks used in illustrating chap-books 
were imported from abroad. Allow me to add that 
the plates of Wither’s Emblems, printed by A. M., 
for Richard Royston, in 1635, were (as stated in 
the preface) procured from Holland, having been 
“graven in copper by Crispinus Passzeus.” 

Quarles’s Zmélems were also, if I mistake not, the 
work of a foreign artist. 

FREDERICK HOCKIN. 
Phillack Rectory. 


@~os— 


FITZ-URSE DE MERTON. 


Can any of the readers of THE ANTIQUARY direct 
me to a source from which I can obtain information 
of the families of Fitz-Urse de Merton (of whom was 
Walter de Merton, founder of Merton College, Ox- 
ford), Beau Sarvire, and the Shane O’ Neils of Ulster. 

Also, what were the arms of Beau Sarvire ? 

OAKELEY FISHER. 
’ 21, Maida Vale, W. 
G2RSSy 
RUNIC CROSS. 

Can any of your numerous readers give me a descrip- 
tion of the Runic Cross in the churchyard at Bew- 
castle, Cumberland East? There was a description 


published a considerable time ago by the late minister 
of the parish, Rev. Mr. Mangan, and I should be glad 


if any correspondent would inform me where I could 
obtain a copy. 
. Runic Cross, 


BUILDINGS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Can any reader of THE ANTIQUARY give a list of 
buildings erected in the British Islands between the 
death of King Charles I. and the accession of King 
Charles II., such as churches, country-houses, or 
official buildings ? 

Epwarp §. Dopeson. 

Pitney House, Yeovil. 


GAS 
SYMBOL. 


Can any of your readers or correspondents inform 
me as to the meaning, origin, and historical i 
of the symbol of the Angel in the Sun (Angelux) 
Is it a Rosicrucian or a Templar badge of truth, bor- 
rowed from the Apocalypse? And where can any 
information be found concerning it ? 

AN EARNEST INQUIRER, 





COVENANTER’S HAT. 


Several years ago several large felt objects, in the 
shape of hats, were exhumed from the peat bog at 
the foot of Esthwaite Lake, near Hawkeshead, in 
North Lancashire. Quite lately one of these has 
come into my possession. Mr. J. Postlethwaite, 
landlord of the Sun Hotel, Hawkshead, asserted that ' 
when these were discovered they were decided to be 
Covenanters’ hats, The one in my possession is 
made of a soft but coarse felt substance, and is of a 
reddish brown colour ; it is quite flexible, and some- 
what resembles in shape ‘* Heath’s lawn-tennis hats.” 
It has been suggested that they were placed in the 
peat for the purpose of dyeing. I ought to have 
mentioned that all six were neatly wrapped up, and 
laid in the same position one on the top of another. 
Perhaps some of your readers could enlighten me as 
to what they are and why placed in such a position. 

H. S. Cowper. 

Elmwood, Sudbury, Harrow. 


SOCwwon 





BRASSES. 


May I be permitted to point out in reference to the 
letter on this subject in your June issue, iv. p. 278, 
that the late Mr. R. J. King touched onthe matter of 
Devonshire examples of sepulchral brasses, &c., in his 
article on Devonshire, first published in the Quarterly 
Review, April, 1859, and since reprinted in the author’s 
interesting and valuable ‘‘Sketches and Studies” 
(London: John Murray, 1874), pp. 332-4- 

FIILDRIC FRIEND. 


Newton Abbot. 
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The Hntiquarp Lrcbange. 


——, 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and id. for each 
Additional Three Words, All replies toa number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, 
and sent to the Manager. 

NotTe.—Ali Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
QUARY OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 
E.C. 

The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 


unless a stamt be sent to cover postage of same to 
advertiser. 





For SALE. 


Autograph Letters.—Apply to R. H., 15, Brooklyn 
Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 

Old Plays.—The School for Daughters, by D. 
Lawler, paper boards, 1s. 6¢—The Critic, by Sheri- 
dan; The Jew, by Cumberland ; The Jealous Wife, 
by George Colman ; A Quarter of an Hour before 
Dinner ; First Love, by Richard Cumberland ; The 
Dramatist, or Stop Him who Can! by Frederick 
Reynolds ; six plays in one vol., half calf, 5s.—Also a 
few single Old Plays.—List on application. 

A number of Foreign Book-plates, also a few 
English, comprising armorial, pictorial labels, &c.— 
Send for a selection (on approval) to W. E. Morden, 
5, Longley Terrace, Lower Tooting, Surrey. , 

A set of 60 Consular Denarii, collected in 
Rome, in very fine condition—Also a number of 
rare First Brasses of the Depoletti Collection.—Miss 
Ann Lucas, Hitchin. 

Ancient Armour—Plutarch, folio, woodcuts, 15s. 67. 
—Edith Pearson; 5, Christmas Steps, Bristol. 

To collectors of Ancient Armour.—Mr. Wade, 
Portland Square, Plymouth, can spare from his col- 
lection a few pairs of pauldrons (large shoulder-pieces), 
with upper arm-guards attached, at £3, or without 
guards at £2 per pair. Engraved and embossed 
pauldrons, £4; also a small demi-suit, £30. af 

Good Collection of Monumental Brass Rubbings, 
from Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Ely, Cambridge, Ox- 
ford, St. Albans, Yorkshire, Newcastle, Sussex, 
Kent, Westminster Abbey, and London Churches.— 
Also Boutell’s Monumental Brasses of England, and 
Boutell’s Christian Monuments, England and Wales, 
—Apply Henry Petch, 39, Lombard Street, London, 

Cc 


Bloomfield’s Poems, 2 vols., 1800, plates by 
Bewick, 115. ; Cruikshank’s Comic Almanac, 1837, 
uncut, 4s. ; Ruskin’s Modern Painters, Ist edition, 
splendid condition, 31 guineas ; Giotto and his Works 
in Padua, £1 Is. ; Burton’s Book Hunter, Zdition 
de luxe, 2 guineas.—Joseph Lucas, Claremont House, 
South Hackney, E. 

Pickering’s Tasso, two vols.; Milton, one vol.; 
Dante, two vols. ; Horace, one vol.—189, Care of 
the Manager, 

Complete set of Mayhew’s London Labour and 


London Poor, in original binding, cloth.—190, Care 
of the Manager. 

Roderick, the Last of the Goths, by Robert Southey, 
Esq., Poet Laureate, in 2 vols., fifth edition, 1818, paper 
boards, 2s. post free.—Anthems selected from the Works 
of Handel, Purcell, Boyce, Greene, Croft, Kent, &c., half 
leather, 15., post free.—Letters on the Improvement of 
the Mind, by Mrs. Chapone, and A Father’s Legacy to 
His Daughters, by the late Dr. Gregory, published by 
Suttaby, Evans & Fox, and Crosby & Co., Stationer’s 
Court, 1812; calf tooled, pocket size, copper-plate 
title and frontispiece, 3s. 6¢.—Shakspeare, the Plays 
of, complete in 8 volumes, allegorical and other illus- 
trations, copper-plate, very clean and perfect ; Lon- 
don, printed for Bellamy & Robarts, No. 138, Fleet 
Street,and at No. 4, Peterborough Court, Fleet Street, 
1791, whole calf, £2 10s—Tom and Jerry, Life in 
London, by Pierce Egan (Hotten), cloth, 5s. 6a.— 
Chap Books and Penny Histories, three series, com- 
prising Scottish Patriots and Covenanters, Supersti- 
tion and Witchcraft, Nursery Traditions and Ghost 
Stories, Notorious Characters, Highwaymen and 
Burglars, 3 vols., cloth, 12s. 6¢.—Shakespeare, the 
Works of, in 12 volumes, collated with the oldest 
copies, and corrected with notes explanatory and criti- 
cal, by Mr, Theobald; London, printed by R. 
Crowder, C. Ware, and T. Payne, M.DCC.LXx11. (calf), 
20s.—Poems, by Robert Southey, 2nd edition, half 
calf ; Bristol, printed by N. Biggs, for Joseph Cottle, 
and sold in London by Messrs. Robinsons, 1797, 1s. 6d. 
—190, Care of the Manager. 

Upon application, A. Francois, Devonshire Place, 
Ryland Road, Birmingham, will forward, post free, 
list of Miscellaneous Articles for sale at wonderfully low 

rices, Every reader of THE ANTIQUARY should send 
or Francois’ list. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens, also Old 
Maps, Cuttings, Scraps, &c., relating to Dorset.— 


J. S. Udal, Inner Temple, London. 


Armorial Book-plates purchased or exchanged. — 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Wanted.—History of Surrey, Manning and Bray, 
3 vols. folio, complete sets or any odd volumes.— 
‘Tradesmen’s Tokens (Seventeenth Century) of Surrey, 
—George C. Williamson, Guildford. 

Sketches by Boz, 1836, 3 vols., or parts ; Pickwick, 
Chuzzlewit, Two Cities, Copperfield, in parts or 
cloth ; Sunday under Three Heads, Sketches of 
Young Ladies, Gentlemen, Couples; Library of 
Fiction, 1837; Carol, 1st edition, 1843; Child’s 
England, vol. 3, 1854, all by Dickens.x—Also Comic 
Tales and Sketches, 1841; Second Funeral of 
Napoleon, 1841; Great Hoggarty Diamond, 1841 ; 
Paris and Irish Sketch-Books; Christmas Books, 
coloured ; Vanity Fair ; Pendennis and Newcomes, in 
parts ; any clean first Editions of work illustrated by 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Leech, Blake, Alkin. 
Will buy or exchange any odd parts. Collectors 
please communicate. —188, Care of the Manager. 

First Editions of the Poets wanted. Report price 
and condition to 190, Care of the Manager. 

Pitt the Younger, by Earl Stanhope.—Lord 
Chatham, by Thackeray.—178, Care of Manager. 





